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WALTER TROHAN 


Life with the Colonel 





This article was used originally as a talk before a meeting 

of the Illinois State Historical Society in the Fischer 
lecture room of Blanchard Hall, Wheaton College on 
October 11. Although the text is the same, readers will miss 
the humorously affectionate tones of the speaker’s delivery. 





ON INAUGURATION DAY, March 4, 1929, Arthur Sears 
Henning, Washington correspondent for the Chicago Trib- 
une, braved the cold and rain to view the outdoor ceremony 
at the Capitol. He saw a deeply moved Herbert Hoover 
raise his right hand and repeat the oath of office after the 
bearded dignity that was Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes, while Calvin Coolidge glumly contemplated his 
loss of power and prestige. As the drenched new President 
began outlining the measures of reconstruction and develop- 
ment, the reforms of the social and business life and the 
reorientation of foreign relations which he proposed as the 
course of the ship of state, Henning hurried to the Tribune 
bureau to begin writing the inaugural story. He had com- 
pleted his lead when, at 12:20 p.M., a telegram was thrust 
before him which read, “THis Man Won’t Do.” 

The telegram was signed “McCormick,” a signature I 
later came to know all too well. Herbert Hoover had lasted 
exactly twenty minutes with Robert Rutherford McCormick, 
editor and publisher of the Tribune, although the American 


people did not write him out until three and a half years 
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MY LIFE WITH THE COLONEL 
later. Henning, ever the gentleman and always an intelli- 
gent bureau chief, tore out the paper on which he had writ- 
ten his first paragraph, inserted a fresh sheet and began a 
new lead. Curiously enough, Franklin D. Roosevelt lasted 
more than ten weeks. The Tribune had not endorsed either 
Hoover or Roosevelt in the 1932 campaign, but no President 
was more warmly applauded by the Tribune on taking office 
than FDR, but in those days the mellifluous Roosevelt was 
denouncing “government by oligarchy masquerading as de- 
mocracy.” It wasn’t until seventy-four days after his “we 
have nothing to fear but fear itself” inaugural that FDR 
launched the Blue Eagle of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration, which appalled McCormick for its revolutionary 
character and doubtful constitutionality, and the break came. 
At the time McCormick wrote off Hoover, I was begin- 
ning my eighth day on the Tribune, covering the county 
building, a post of placidity such as I have never known 


since. By the time he broke with Roosevelt, whom I got 


to know before the 1932 nominating convention, I had grad- 
uated to the more exacting but still far from turbulent life 


of general assignments. It was not until I went to Washing- 
ton in 1934 that telegrams signed “McCormick” and letters 
signed “McC” began to explode over my life like Roman 
candles. And it was not until I became executive director 
and later bureau chief that these explosive missiles set the 
tempo of an existence that makes James Thurber’s The 
Years with Ross as uneventful as the meditation hour in a 
Trappist monastery. The fact that I survived is a tribute 
not only to human endurance and mental agility but also to 
abiding affection, deep respect and stimulating astonishment. 
There was seldom a dull moment and few idle ones in the 


Gatling gun spray of messages, letters and telephone calls. 
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WALTER TROHAN 
The pace quickened, although it was already furious, when 
McCormick began dividing his time between Chicago and 
Washington after the purchase of the Times-Herald. 

To those who worked intimately with Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick, he was known affectionately as “the Colonel.” 
Like a benevolent Ebenezer Scrooge he was the author of 
our feasts, and mighty good eating it was, too. He figured 
so much in our daily lives that the late Edward Scott Beck, 
onetime managing editor, said he was going to write a book 
entitled ““The Colonel Told Me.” And with a characteris- 
tic twinkle in his eye Beck would cover the other side of the 
coin by noting that Louis Rose, onetime circulation manager, 
was going to write the sequel, which would be entitled “I 
Told the Colonel.” 

To those who saw him from a distance with something 
less than affection he was also known as “the Colonel” but 


with an accent that branded him as a pompous martinet 


or a satrap of Satan. Although he was a hard man to be 


indifferent to, he was actually shy. From what he told me 
I have always believed that the shyness came from the fact 
that his mother favored his brother, Medill McCormick, 
later a United States Senator, and that his childhood in 
schools in England and the United States was lonely and 
unhappy. At times the Colonel seemed to enjoy cultivating 
hate rather than affection, but above all he could not toler- 
ate indifference and he seldom got it. 

The Colonel was a personage in his own right and, as 
such, was sought after from Buckingham Palace to the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion at Monrovia. About ten years ago the 
governor of Jamaica was in a dither because, as he explained, 
“I’ve invited the Colonel to lunch and can’t move the pic- 
ture.” An aid, who thought the good governor had been 
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MY LIFE WITH THE COLONEL 
touched by the island sun, asked, “What picture?” “The 
picture of George III,” replied the governor. The aid sug- 
gested that the governor seat the Colonel so the picture 
would be at his back. The governor said he could not do 
that because, “It’s the governor’s chair, you know.”’ Finally, 
assured that the Colonel was a gentleman and had gone to 
school in England, the governor went ahead with the lunch- 
eon. When the time came for toasts, he arose and proposed, 
“To the King.” Slowly, because he was mindful that Harry 
Truman was in the White House, the Colonel rose to respond. 
He looked at the portrait of the King, at the ceiling, back 
at the King, and said, “To the Father of my Country.” 

The Colonel had another experience with British toasts. 
At a quiet and private dinner in the home of Winston 
Churchill, the Britisher said, “I assume you'll want to begin 
with one of those abominable American cocktails.” The 
Colonel said he would like an Old Fashioned. “Good,” said 
Churchill, “the only drinkable cocktail.” Dinner proceeded 
with white and red wine and champagne. At the end of 
dinner the butler produced port. The Colonel said he 
couldn’t take anything more. “But this port was laid down 
by Father in the last century,” Churchill protested. “You 
would insult any British host by not drinking his port.”” The 
Colonel accepted port under the circumstances. “Now, how 
about a spot of brandy?” Churchill invited. “I don’t care 
whether I insult the king, the queen and the whole British 
Empire,” responded the Colonel, “no, thank you.” “Good,” 
exclaimed Churchill, “then we'll proceed to Scotch and 
soda.” 

As historians you know how difficult it is to chronicle all 
the events of a single day in the life of any man and to say 
which event was crucial and which was not. In the first 
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Henry Ford, left, and Colonel McCormick had smiles for each other when 
this picture was taken in 1943 — but some twenty years earlier the motor 
magnate had sued the Tribune for libel, asking a million dollars’ damages and 
receiving six cents. 

place, it is difficult to recapture all the events, and then the 

testimony and credibility of witnesses must be weighed and 

considered. Even so, there is no way of knowing whether 

any of the recaptured events were the important factor in 


any great decision or whether the die was cast on the basis 


of some offhand remark in some casual exchange we know 
nothing about. 

Over the years I spent many days and hours with the 
Colonel in great intimacy. He was my boss but he became 
my friend. Some of these days he made quite eventful in 


facing the political and social problems of a turbulent era. 
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In the space of time I have, I would hesitate to trace any 
crucial decision, even any I might think I influenced. I 
would not attempt to unfold a mind as complex as the Colo- 
nel’s any more than I would try to grasp a handful of quick- 
silver. 

It is my considered judgment that the Colonel was a great 
man. I might, out of reverence, conclude, as James Boswell 
did of Samuel Johnson, that his “talents, acquirements and 
virtues were so extraordinary that the more his character 
is considered, the more he will be regarded by the present 
age, and by posterity, with affection and reverence,” but 
even one so admiring as myself would never conclude, as 
Plato did of Socrates, that he was “the man, we hold best, 
wisest, most just of his age.” 

I would prefer to say the Colonel was the most interesting 
character I ever met. I was constantly amazed by his pene- 


tration. I wondered at his varied abilities and interests. 


There were times when his courage made me proud to know 


him. ‘There were times when I loved him for the enemies 
he made and times when I loved him for his loyalty and gen- 
erosity toward his friends and those close to his friends. 
There were times when I marveled at his understanding and 
knowledge of history, particularly of the War of the Revolu- 
tion and the Civil War and of the stormy Stuart period in 
English history. I could admire him for having given up 
playing cards in college as a waste of time or for giving up 
smoking because he would not be chained to a habit. 

I know that as a lawyer he founded one of Chicago’s 
greatest law firms. I know that as a businessman he was the 
first to recognize the value of North Michigan Avenue by 
locating Tribune Tower across the river. I know that as 
a publisher he had the vision to conquer forests, establish 
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WALTER TROHAN 
towns, build his own TVA and create his own fleet so that 
trees might grow into Tribunes. I know also of his pioneer- 
ing with color, his interest in type, his emphasis on mechani- 
cal equipment. I followed his experimentation in making 
rubber from wood, his experimental farm. 

The vision he displayed built the Trzbune into the largest 
full-sized newspaper in America. ‘This vision led him to see 
the value of elevated highways for Chicago, although this 
improvement did not come until after his death. He also 
saw the necessity and value of a lake front airport, which 
has not yet reached the dimensions needed by the people of 
a city he loved. He was proud of his career as a soldier, 
seeing service on the Mexican border and in France, where 
he also displayed vision and courage. 

But the Colonel’s real place is as an editor, and it is in this 
field that his reputation will live or die. He was the last 
of the great personal journalists. He didn’t found the 
Tribune, but he took control in a critical period and built 
it to its present eminence. He exercised a tremendous in- 
fluence upon the thinking of an area and attracted attention 
far beyond the normal circulation field that the paper could 
be expected to command. His greatest quality as an editor 
was the courage of his convictions. He was a conservative, 


one who based his principles and his scale of values on an 


appreciation of the wisdom of the generations that have 


gone before, the understanding of history and the reconcilia- 
tion of the altered circumstances of current life with the ex- 
perience of the past. 

The Colonel was constantly seeking, reasonably and pru- 
dently, although, it must be confessed, with some impatience, 
to reconcile the best of the wisdom and the experiences of 
our ancestors with the changes which are perhaps essential 
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to a vigorous social existence. He had no patience with 


throwing past wisdom and experience out of the window. 


He could not see that anything new was holy solely because 
it was new. In his way he was a religious man, although he 
did not employ God for profit or for argument. I never 
heard him mention God, in a reverential way, but at least 
he wasn’t critical of Him. As with Yale, his interest was 
with his class, so with God his interest was in the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Under the “great man” theory of history, with which you 
are all familiar, it was George Washington who spent the 
winter at Valley Forge, not the Continental Army. Under 
this theory it isn’t the people in mass but the leaders who 
have wrought changes in war, economics, social life and re- 
ligion. As far as the Tribune is concerned, there is much to 
be said for the simplification that the Tribune was and is 
Colonel McCormick. Yet the Tribune goes on and the 
Colonel is gone. That’s what he expected and that’s the way 
he wanted it to be. In this connection it has been written 
in sections of the so-called liberal press that the Colonel 
feared death and tried to ban its mention in his presence. 
Nothing could be further from the truth, as is evidenced by 
the way he prepared for death. He left his personal fortune 
almost entirely to charity, a fact which does not measure 
well with the attempt to portray him as the stanchest de- 
fender of the robber barons and one of the biggest of them 
all. And he left control of the paper and his charities to 
trusted employees. 

It can now be told, I believe for the first time, that one 
day, about a year before his death, the Colonel came out of 
Tribune Tower with Major General Levin Campbell, for- 
mer chief of ordnance. While they waited for traffic, the 
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General looked up at the Tower, remarking that the Colonel 
must be proud to have built so lasting a memorial to himself 
as the Tribune. ‘The Colonel pursed his lips, a character- 
istic gesture when he was mulling over a thought, and then 
observed: “I suppose it will last about the way I leave it 
for about ten years.” He wanted the Tribune to continue 
strong and vibrant, but he wanted also to have those follow- 
ing him to be independent and free and not chained to his 
grave. 

As I said before, I would as soon try to grasp a handful 
of quicksilver as to attempt to present a complete and lasting 
appraisal of so accomplished and so mercurial a man as the 
Colonel. All I can do is present a few facets of life with 
him in his most important role as editor. Some of these, I 
must confess, drove me to exasperation, so that while I loved 
him I could cheerfully have strangled him many times. But 
I could never neglect him because in the midst of the most 
trivial and exasperating flow of suggestions, requests and 
unrelated inquiries, he would come up with the most accu- 
rate information and the most penetrating observations. I 
can best sum up my feeling, in this respect, by recalling the 
words of the wife of one of my closest friends, who is more 
than a little difficult — I seem to attract characters — when 
she was asked if she had ever considered divorcing her hus- 
band. “Divorce,” she mused, “never! Murder, many times.” 

I knew the general, and many of the intimate, circum- 
stances of the Colonel’s life. What I did not see or know of 
myself, he told me a great deal about, and friends and ene- 
mies supplied considerable. He told me of his school days 
in England, where he studied history at first hand; his days 
at Groton, where he was a schoolmate of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt; of his days at Yale, where he was directed by the read- 
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ing of Frank Merriwell; his service on the Mexican border, 
where he bought a machine gun for his national guard unit 
— the first machine gun in the American military establish- 
ment, General Willis Crittenberger told me; his service in 
World War I, where the First Division became one of his 
few shrines; his taking over the Tribune with his cousin 
Captain Joseph Patterson; his explorations in Canada, and 
much more. I knew a wide circle of his friends, associates 
and enemies. I knew something of his economic circum- 
stances and outlook; he was fond of remarking that he and 
I were of the middle class, but I couldn’t help feeling that 
his view of that class was as broad as a Democratic Party 
which can include Senator Harry Flood Byrd along with 
Senator Hubert Horatio Humphrey. 

In a burst of frankness the Colonel once confided to me 
that all McCormicks, except himself, were crazy. Then with 
the fine sense of humor that was at constant war with his 
shyness, he added, “You wouldn’t agree with that, would 
you, Walter?” In all honesty I had to answer that there 
were times when I would not. I knew he disliked divorce 


but was proud of the fact that two women had divorced 


their husbands to marry him. I have eaten his bread and 
drunk his wine and he has eaten and drunk mine. Once in 
a restaurant, when he reached for his pocketbook, I re- 
marked that I was getting the check. He put the pocket- 
book away, declaring, ““What do you think I brought you 
along for?” 

On visits to New York the Colonel would write a few 
days in advance for theater tickets. Once aboard the train 
he would meet someone or decide to invite someone along 
and wire for four tickets. This happened when Eugene 
Struhsacker, of the New York advertising office, had filled 
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instructions after exhausting every friend and mortgaging 
advertising space to get four seats together for four shows 
on the hit level with “Oklahoma!” When we called on the 
Colonel together, Gene asked me to ask the Colonel how he 
liked the show and why he picked the four particular shows. 

“Last night’s show was the greatest I ever saw,” said the 
Colonel, and then after a moment he added, “How did it 
come out?” 

Struhsacker swallowed and his mouth gaped, but he man- 
aged to ask in turn, “How did it come out?” 

“Yes,” said the Colonel, “I left before the last act.” 

The explanation for the selection of the shows was more 
simple. The Colonel said he had read in Claudia Cassidy’s 
column that those were the four hardest shows to get into, 
so he concluded they must be the best. 

The Colonel was most impatient. Often we would set 
out for Bull Run, Gettysburg or some other historic site only 
to have him order the car around as we got near. Once he 
went to see “Hamlet” with his chauffeur. ‘They were late 
and had to stumble over feet to get to their seats. The stage 
was dark, as a doubting Horatio awaited the appearance of 
the ghost. When it came, instead of Horatio’s astonishment, 
the audience heard McCormick’s booming voice cry out, 
“Come on, Bill, let’s go. I saw this play in college.” 

While I know much of the Colonel, I would not attempt 
his biography, much less give even an outline in the time I 
have. I can only present facets which will shed some light 


on the manner of man he was, as I have been doing. He 


was, as I said, the last of the great practitioners of personal 
journalism, in the school of Joseph Medill, his grandfather, 
of Horace Greeley, who became a presidential candidate, 
and William Randolph Hearst, a contemporary but not an 
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intimate. McCormick was ever mindful of his grandfather’s 
role in the founding of the Republican Party and as king- 
maker in the 1860 nomination of Abraham Lincoln, as is 
evidenced by his support of a wide variety of Republican 


white hopes, notably the late Senator Robert A. Taft. It 


always seemed to me he felt in some way that he had failed 
his heritage by not nominating his choice. I felt even more 


strongly that he, like Greeley until his nomination, felt that 
his party’s nomination often went to men worse than himself. 
With this I could agree, although my nightmares often con- 
cerned running the Tribune’s Washington bureau with Mc- 
Cormick in the White House. 

He saw the Republican shift to the left, writing in 1946, 
after the Republican congressional victory, “I’m afraid the 
Republicans are going New Deal. Vandenberg went that 
way when it looked as though it were irresistible and his 
authority and White’s’ are apparently going to put them 
into positions of leadership.” Now and then his thoughts 
would turn toward a third party. Once he wired in jubila- 
tion, “I have found my Frémont. It’s Wedemeyer.” ‘The 
fact that General Albert C. Wedemeyer might not be inter- 
ested didn’t occur to him. He was a little miffed with the 
General and took it out on a Tribune editor, threatening to 
fire him, although he seldom — in fact, almost never — fired 
anyone. 

That’s what makes the Colonel so difficult to pin down 
and classify. He was often as cryptic as the Delphic Oracle 
and as devious as a dictator. At other times he was as direct 
as a child and as blunt as a sledge hammer. And at all 
times he believed in stirring up the animals. He kept me 


1. Wallace Humphrey White, senator from Maine, who became majority 
leader when the Republicans gained control of the 80th Congress. 
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busy, but at the same time he kept his various editors, re- 
porters and foreign correspondents busy. He kept his far- 
flung chain of executives in advertising, maintenance and 
operations equally busy. In this connection it must be noted 
that he was quick to forgive mistakes. At times it appeared 
as though he delighted to have a mistake made so that he 
could be forgiving and correcting. 

In politics he was not one to cry over spilt milk, having 
had considerable experience in defeat. After the 1948 Re- 
publican convention he wrote, “Of course the news now is 
in the Democratic convention — the Republican convention 
is now history.”” ‘The Colonel had contributed to the prob- 
lems of this convention by issuing anti-Dewey statements 
without giving them to his own paper, at a time when its 
publication was hampered by a printer’s strike. He made 
life almost unbearable when he appeared to believe a de- 
feated presidential candidate and a senator jealous of the 
role of Illinois’ Governor Dwight Green, as convention key- 
noter, sought to implant the idea that a Tribune editor was 
working with Green to doublecross Taft and the Colonel 
to nominate Thomas E. Dewey. ‘Taft lost the nomination 
but survived the convention. For a time it was touch and 
go whether the editor would. 

By 1949 we were back on the convention merry-go-round. 
The Colonel called on General Eisenhower at Columbia, 
reporting, ““He talked very reasonably, said there was a limit 
to the amount of money we could spend on defense, and 
that the three services ought to be less pigheaded and work 


together.”” Ike was then not a candidate, but was shaping 


up, as a December 7, 1950 letter indicated. This read: 


You may have noted the very catchy song in Ethel Merman’s 
play — “They Like Ike.” It is obviously political propaganda. 
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I don’t know anything about Berlin’s connections or whether he 
is mixed up in subversive activities. 

About this time the Colonel said, “Ike is now candidate 
for President although he wasn’t some years ago. This is 
certainly not the time to campaign against him, but you 
might collect the arguments that could be used against him 
if he were nominated.” 

McCormick was again with Taft, but the Ohio Senator 
wrote a book on foreign policy which did not please the 
editor. Shortly after the book appeared I got the following 
message : 

The continuous repetition of the Taft-Eisenhower story is getting 
monotonous. I find it hard reading myself. I think you will pick 
up readers if you discuss the possible candidates for Vice-President. 

At the same time a politician came to McCormick asking 
for his support for John Foster Dulles for Vice-President. 
The Colonel reported, “I told him I would just as soon sup- 
port Judas Iscariot.” 

In March, 1952 the Colonel went abroad and called on 
Eisenhower at SHAPE headquarters. There he became 
more interested in a map on the wall of Brigadier General 
Charles T. (Buck) Lanham, showing a segment of the world 
running from England to the Caspian Sea and from North 
Africa up. He cabled me to get the map, while I wondered 
whether or not Ike got him. 

The respite from the presidential race didn’t last long. 
He was soon swinging his broadax in the editorial columns 
and in Washington dispatches. It was a constant source 
of irritation to me that he often ordered stories to follow 
editorials instead of the other way around. I was never 
able to change him, for all my pleading. Sometimes I had 
a feeling that he took as his guideline for the editorials he 
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ordered the title of a book by a medieval scholar De Omni 
Re Scibili et Quibusdam Alis (Of Everything Knowable 
and Certain Other Things). 

When Taft’s hopes faded, I got a message from the Sena- 
tor asking me to see him immediately. I was on deadline, 
but managed to tear away. The puzzled Senator said he 
had just received a visit from Mrs. McCormick urging him 
to withdraw in favor of General Douglas MacArthur. Taft 
got the implication that such was the Colonel’s will, although 
he said the Colonel had phoned him earlier to go down with 
his flags flying, which was Taft’s own desire and thinking. 
My advice was to follow the Colonel, noting that he was 
not given to being influenced by anyone, even one wearing 
petticoats. 

The Colonel’s friendship with MacArthur went back 
to World War I days. He liked to tell of calling on Mac- 
Arthur when the latter had been made a brigadier general 
and noting that MacArthur “commented smilingly I had 
gained on him but had not yet caught up, as I was a major 
when he was a colonel.” At that time General John J. 
Pershing told the Colonel he would have to go back to 
America and bring back a brigade in the spring, which 
would have meant a general’s stars for the Colonel. Mc- 
Cormick once confided that he was most disappointed when 
the war ended because he had missed the stars, but then 
he realized that he would have had men die so that he could 
be a general, a realization which he said awakened him to 
the terrors of military ambition. 

During World War II the Colonel had me send a personal 
message of congratulations to MacArthur through an officer 
I knew who was flying to join the General. In his compli- 
mentary and cordial reply MacArthur said he wished the 
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Colonel were with him. It took a bit of convincing to keep 
the Colonel from getting his uniform out of moth balls and 
setting off to join what I am sure would have been a flabber- 
gasted commander. 

When MacArthur was abruptly removed from command 
in the Pacific, McCormick wired me that Dwight Young, 
president of the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
had invited the General to address the society’s convention. 
McCormick advised me he thought it would be better that 
MacArthur address a joint session of Congress. I could take 
a hint and went to work. I don’t claim that the Colonel and 
I got MacArthur invited, but we didn’t stop the invitation. 
When the great day came, the Colonel wanted seats for him- 
self and Mrs. McCormick, no small problem, as you can 
imagine. I twisted the arms of Congresswoman Marguerite 
Stitt Church and the late Congressman Sid Simpson, who 
twisted mine right back by sending, along with the ticket, a 
copy of a speech he said he thought might interest me. 
For the address I occupied the Tribune seat in the House 
Press Gallery. Over the years I had become used to the 
unexpected, but I must say I was more than surprised to see 
the Colonel rise up in the hushed gallery across the way, 
stumble over the knees of sitters and make his way up an 
aisle to an exit just as MacArthur launched into his perora- 
tion about old soldiers fading away. There wasn’t a dry 


eye in the house, nor an empty seat — except the Colonel’s. 

The State Department was a favorite whipping boy. As- 
signments such as ““What about the society boys in the State 
Department?” or “Have a story on the colleges of the diplo- 
mats” were frequent. He was given to answering State 
Department explanations of any situation by such messages 
as, “The State Department explanation would carry more 
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weight if the department were not so full of reds.” He was 
never tired of running the list of holders of foreign decora- 
tions of knighthood, ordering, “‘Send the full list of American 
knights,” but he never turned any down himself, even taking 
one from Per6én. Once when Syngman Rhee offered me 
the Order of Teigook, the oldest order in the world, I dodged 
the saintly fellow by suggesting he give it to the Colonel. It 
did surprise me, but only mildly, when the Colonel explained 
that Korea was a small country, so he would take it. He 
made a special trip to get the order and another when Korea 


presented him with the medal of the Republic of Korea some 


years later. 

Diplomats were a frequent target, especially when they 
pleaded immunity after embassy cars killed pedestrians. 
He exhausted all avenues to bring such malefactors to jus- 
tice, even to suggesting civil suits for damages, but was 
stymied by the code of diplomatic immunity, which he was 
convinced had been stretched beyond reason. 

One never knew what the mail or wires or phone would 
bring. One letter read: 

My portrait has me in the uniform of a Colonel of artillery with 
acannon. After that was painted I was appointed to the general 
staff. I would not want to take the cannon off. 

Find out if it would be proper for me to have the braid around 
the cuff painted black, as it is in the general staff, or to put it 
another way, would it be objectionable to do that? 

Once the Colonel wired to ask the name of his London 
hatter. Knowing only one hatter in London, I said I didn’t 
know but presumed it was Locke. He didn’t think so. A 
few days later I got a letter reading: 


I thought you had the wrong man for my hatter. He was A. J. 
White. My haberdasher was Muhlenkamp; my shoemaker was 
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John Lobb: my tailor was Hill Brothers, who since have joined 
with Peale. I may say they were my father’s before me. 


He would froth at the mouth at suggestions of Union 
Now, asking, “What makes Kefauver so un-American?” 
Or, “What do Kefauver and his Atlantic Union police pro- 
pose to do with king and nobility in the European countries?” 


He was concerned with the possibility of overriding the 
constitution through treaty power. 

Messages such as the following frequently enlivened the 
day: 


There must be enormous corruption in the Army or the Air 
Force. There is no way for you to investigate it, but someone may 
have noticed whether the wives are sporting clothes far beyond 
officers’ salaries. 

Look out for Senator Butler’s speech in the Senate, Tuesday, 
April ro. 

Is Saltonstall descended from the Saltonstall who left Boston 
with Gage in the Revolutionary War? 

There were Confederate flags on sale in the Yale bowl last week, 
but I did not see anybody carrying one. 

From whom must I obtain permission to land at Fernando 
Noronha? 

Cannot understand O’Dwyer going to Mexico with his bad 
heart. Mexico City is 8,500 feet high. 

In view of the enormous expense, is the Missouri still being kept 
in commission? 

What does Acheson propose to do to get the British army of 
conquest out of Egypt? 

A couple of weeks ago I told you about seeing an army ship 
going up the Welland canal with a tank on its deck and the tank 
looked pretty big. Have not heard any comment from you about it. 
[He didn’t hear for a very good reason. The movement was clas- 
sified because the tank was being shipped back to Detroit for 
alteration after tests. ] 

What do you know about the airport at Malta? 

I think you could have a special story on the women spies and 
their motives — romantic, financial or political. 
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My file of correspondence with General Willoughby is missing. 
Did we send it to you? 

I hear Vandenberg wants to run his son to succeed him. 

I wonder what it costs changing postage stamps all the time. 

I see there was a double turreted Monitor at Fort Fisher. I 
think a double turreted Monitor went around the Horn and after- 
wards crossed the Pacific to Manila. Was it the same ship? 

A long time ago Syngman Rhee was supposed to have sent me 
some weapons via a Korean who came to this country. They 
never showed up. 

I have a straight cavalry sword. The saber I want is curved. 
It was used by the cavalry about 1916, and of course swords have 
become obsolete. 

nen SS secretary — ~ is a crook. What 
is your impression? 

I don’t like the expression “‘young turks.” Stick to New Deal 
Republicans. 

Ask the British Embassy for the exact language that was used 
to the effect that Beigium occupied by a first-class power is a pistol 
pointed at the heart of England. [The British Embassy knew noth- 
ing of the quote, but the Library of Congress found that Napoleon 
said, ‘““Antwerp is a pistol pointed at the heart of England.” 


Once the Colonel phoned me to ask who licked James J. 
torbett. I told him it was Robert Fitzsimmons. 

“Your memory is better than mine,” he wrote the next 
day. “I thought it was Joe Wolcott.” 

“At whatever time is most suitable send a list of all cor- 


ruptions that have taken place in Truman’s administration,” 


he wired on April 2, 1951. Four days later he was prodding, 
“You have coming up . . . the scandals in the Truman 


administration.” At other times he either wrote or wired: 


Griffin [Eugene Griffin, Tribune correspondent in Canada] says 
there is no British statue on Boston Commons. Perhaps there is 
one somewhere else — can you locate it? 

Does the Committee on Un-American Activities interest itself 
in anything but Communist activities? 
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For my information are the White House, the Washington 
Monument and the Jefferson Memorial in line with each other? 

I don’t hear anything of Representative Taber anymore. Is he 
in Congress still? 

Who was third man at our luncheon with Wherry and Taft? 
[It was Senator Martin of Pennsylvania, with whom he spent much 
time in reminiscing about World War I.] 

I noticed on a whiskey bottle that it was not to be sold or re- 
filled. I cannot imagine any reason for that other than a racket. 
Some whiskey bottles are very decorative and can be used ‘as 
decanters. 

In 1951 I wrote the Colonel I was going to the twenty- 


fifth reunion of my college class. It was usually advisable 
to get his OK for any travels, because he might have some- 
thing in mind. The Colonel wrote back an OK and said 
he had just come back from one of his Yale reunions, noting, 
“Almost everybody has had a prostate operation.” 

During the Korean War a message came in declaring, 
“Tf we don’t get some of those Korean bulls into this country 
they will become extinct. Is anything being done about it?” 
The only answer was that if we didn’t get men and guns in, 
the Koreans would be extinct. 

Another time an Arabian stallion became a bureau prob- 
lem. The Colonel was offered a stallion by Ibn Saud during 
one of his plane trips. He turned it down. When his niece, 
who raises Arabians, heard of it, she called attention to her 
interest in the steeds. The Colonel instructed me to get the 
horse. This necessitated negotiations with the embassy, 
the king, steamship lines, railroads, the Department of Agri- 
culture and customs. Things got critical when the horse 
refused to eat at sea or aboard train. He arrived more dead 
than alive, and it soon developed he should have stood in 
his Saudi Arabian stall because he was more goat than horse. 

The Colonel at one time launched me on an extensive 
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H. A. Berens, left, past president of the Du Page County His- 
torical Society, chats with Walter Trohan in the library of the 
McCormick Museum during the Historical Society's tour. 


campaign to have the State Department translate and send 


overseas various great American documents on independ- 


ence. When he found this was being done, he kept expand- 
ing the list until he found documents the State Department 
was not sending out, like the Otis Writs of Assistance. 
After one of his trips he got interested in having monu- 
ments erected at Tripoli to commemorate the daring exploit 
of Stephen Decatur in the Tripolitan harbors, another off 
Spithead, England, marking the exploits of the daring Ad- 
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miral John Paul Jones, and one off France, marking the 
battle between the Alabama and the Kearsarge. He noted, 
“T forget the name of the captain of the Kearsarge [John A. 
Winslow], but Farragut’s admiration of him was so enor- 
mous as to warrant a monument to him.” 

The British weren’t anxious for a monument to Jones, 
the French were uninterested in the duel between the Ala- 
bama and the Kearsarge, and the Tripolitans saw nothing in 
raking up an unfavorable episode in the careers of their 
Barbary pirate ancestors. Only the Colonel was enthusias- 
tic, and he insisted the State Department put up the money. 
The State Department was less than enthusiastic. He then 
said, “I am sure we can negotiate the money by private sub- 
scriptions to pay for them.” ‘They have still to be erected. 

Frequently I got such messages as, ““There seem to be 
delusions of grandeur all over the place in Washington.” 
And, “Wake up those Washingtonians, dead from the neck 
up, as to the peril they are in.” 

Many of you are familiar with the Colonel’s broadcasts 
on the Chicago Theater of the Air. All too often they began 
with some such exciting opening as, “In 1858 the army was 
armed with the muzzle-loading rifle developed. . . .” But 
quite often they hit on more pertinent topics. ‘This would 
bring such messages as, “Response to MacArthur, United 
Nations and Hope for the Future broadcasts shows that Con- 
gress is way behind public opinion. Tip off anybody you 
can to get out in the lead.” Or he would instruct, “Please 
have someone put my broadcast appearing in last Sunday’s 
Times-Herald in the Congressional Record.” ‘This would 
be followed up by, “Be sure to get the text from two-star 


edition Sunday as I made a little change between editions.” 


I became something of an expert on decodifying the Colo- 
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nel’s cryptic and ambiguous messages. ‘This task was com- 
plicated by the fact that his battery of secretaries had no 
knowledge of current events, so that Syngman Rhee would, 
likely as not, come out as Seaman Reed or Chief Justice Fred 
Vinson as Red Vincent. J. Loy Maloney, former managing 
editor, often consulted me on the meaning of cryptic mes- 


sages. Once I received a wire from the Colonel himself, 


which read, “This is a paragraph from my radio broadcast. 
What do I mean?” 

The Colonel was engagingly frank about his radio talks. 
Now and then he would have someone write these for him, 
but he never passed them off as his own. When anyone 
complimented him on these, he was quick to identify the 
real author. His reason for these broadcasts can best be 
explained in his own words. During a pretrial examination 
in a suit involving the Times-Herald a lawyer pressed the 
Colonel on the broadcasts, finally leading up to the ques- 
tion, “Colonel, why do you make these broadcasts?” The 
Colonel looked at the ceiling and then turned his eyes di- 
rectly on those of the lawyer and said, “Vanity, I guess.” 
This blew the point the examiner was trying to make right 
out of the hearing. 

‘Please attend Drum funeral as my representative.” Such 
assignments brought me to more funerals in Arlington than 
most military men. I can’t go by the place without hearing 
the echoes of taps from countless services which I attended 
as civilian aid. Need I remind you that, in meeting trains 
and planes, arranging to see the grave of the unknown 
stranger, the grave of Abigail Adams, various museums, 
battlefields and points of historic interest, I qualify as the 
highest-priced civilian aid in Washington. 

One of the most dreaded messages came regularly about 
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once every six months. These always started innocently 
like, “How about having you and the gang for lunch on 


Monday, February 4.” The first of these ended with the 
suggestion that two or four men be cut from the bureau. 


It took weeks to change that decision. When later sugges- 
tions came, [ was prepared for him. Members of the staff 


and myself rehearsed the luncheon conversation, spicing it 
up with inside information from Congress, the departments 
and the international scene. We kept the conversational 
ball bouncing on a wide variety of McCormick interests so 
that he would return to Chicago reporting that the bureau 
had done a fine job and that he hoped it would continue to 


do so. 


And here are some more of those messages: 
When the conspiracy case is finally out of the way, look into the 


people who have been convicted in other cases and see if they were 


framed or if they were guilty. 
In connection with our many stories on attempts of the Com- 


munists to interfere in American activities do not overlook the 
fact that the English have been and are active in attempting to 


interfere in American affairs. 

After Roosevelt suggested closing the Tribune by the Marines, 
who made the suggestion to get an indictment? 

Do you think Summerall would welcome some further gift like 
a bushel of apples or less, or would it look too much like subsidizing 
him? 

Perhaps one of the most amazing assignments I ever got 
from the Colonel came out of Entebee, Africa, February 29, 


1952, as I was preparing to leave for a Mexican vacation, 
“Must have accommodations for five rooms Tripoli March 
I or 2 at my convenience stop Absolute must.” A similar 
cable went to W. D. Maxwell, then managing editor in 


Chicago. 
This message reached me at 7 p.M., Entebee time, which 
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was almost his March 1 deadline. I inquired at the State 
Department and learned that the American representative 
at Tripoli was John Stewart Service, about whose loyalty 
the Tribune had carried news and editorials. Nonetheless, 
any port in a storm, so I had the department cable Service. 
Then I went to the late General Hoyt Vandenberg, then 
head of the Air Force, and had him message Colonel F. O. 


Easley, commander of the air base at Tripoli. Naturally 
I cabled the hotel. We also contacted British Overseas Air- 


ways and the British Information Service. I would have 
phoned Tripoli, but there was no such line of communica- 
tion. Meantime, Maxwell busied himself with Reuters, the 
Associated Press, Pan American Airways and other avenues 
[ have forgotten. All our messages were signed, “Maxwell 
Trohan.” I left for Mexico the next day wondering whether 


I would havea job when I returned. 


Several days later I received a telegram in Oaxaca from 


Maxwell embodying a cable from the Colonel which read, 


“Maxwell Trohan complete success stop express appreciation 
everybody.” Later I learned that the Air Force commander 
had a military guard with band welcome the Colonel on 
his arrival, cars were provided for transport through the 
efforts of Service, and the hotel manager had the staff stand- 
ing by with thermometers in drawn baths. Still later, I 
found out why the Colonel had upset the Washington bureau 
and the Chicago office. When I asked him why he sent 
such an urgent message, he said: “Veysey [Arthur Veysey, 
the Tribune’s London correspondent] said we couldn’t 
change our reservations, and I wanted to show him what 
Tribune people can do.” 

If I seemed to have stressed the curious and the casual, 


it is because these were the most frequent. None could be 
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ignored, because the Colonel was right too often when he 
seemed to be wrongest. As Robert E. Lee, former managing 
editor, remarked, “The Colonel tosses apparent wild ones 
out of the twenty-fourth floor window, and they curve across 
the plate, beautiful strikes.” 

The day after Pearl Harbor, for example, he sent a mes- 
sage, “The Japanese attack couldn’t have taken place if 
the Hawaiian commanders had been alerted. Why weren’t 
they?” That was before America knew the extent of the 
blow. In May, 1940 he wrote he had heard that FDR was 
planning to trade destroyers for bases in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. At this time the Navy didn’t know anything about 
it, and, as far as I could ever find out, it was known chiefly to 
Lord Lothian and Roosevelt. The deal wasn’t announced 


until about a year later. 
In 1948 Colonel McCormick was the first to predict that 
Dewey would be licked if nominated for a second time. 


Often he sent his correspondents to news centers ahead of 
the story. The State Department has called the bureau to 
get the stories he ordered from Indo-China and Indonesia, 
when those areas exploded, confessing they had no informa- 
tion. His knowledge of history and military operations 
made him a great editor, if a difficult one. Certainly he 
had his idiosyncrasies, but they became our idiosyncrasies 
and we loved him for them, even when we smarted most 
under them. He was the greater editor for being human 
and having faults common to all. With all his faults he was 
a better editor and a better man than those who mocked 


and derided him. 
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THAT HISTORIANS often write only for other historians 
is a complaint that has become a truism. Yet in one impor- 
tant sense it misses the truth, for American historians, at 
least, have been notoriously shy in writing about the status 
of their own accomplishments. Review articles evaluating 
what has been done in the historiography of a particular 
field and pointing out possible new approaches or remaining 
gaps in our knowledge of a topic are eagerly sought by edi- 
tors but seldom offered by contributors to those historical 
journals that reach an interested professional audience. 

The discussion which follows is intended as a remedy — or 
at least a palliative — for this condition insofar as it affects 
the historiography of Illinois. At best it will describe the 
situation at this time; in any event it is hoped that it will 
stimulate the circulation of better-formulated thoughts on 
the subject." The emphasis here will be not on the scope 

1. Ta the preparation of this article the author has received helpful 


suggestions from a number of scholars and wishes to acknowledge especially 
the contributions of Clyde C. Walton and members of the staff of the Illinois 
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or quality of the writing that has been done, and examples 
of useful or inadequate efforts are offered only by way of 
illustrating a point. Instead, it will be on work that has 
not been done, information yet to be gathered, approaches 
still to be made, and methods not yet fully exploited. An 


extended critique of past performances may well be justified, 


but, if only for reasons of space, it has been thought best to 
concentrate here on the gaps in Illinois history and let the 
criticism of published writing enter only incidentally or by 
implication. And finally, it should be noted that problems 
raised will not always be accompanied by suggestions as to 
their solutions. Easily available sources are unfortunately 
not always related or proportionate to the more important 
problems at hand. It will be assumed for present purposes 
that the historian who asks worthwhile questions and gives 
enough thought and ingenuity to exploiting whatever sources 
are available for their answer will be rewarded with useful 
results. This is not to say that mention of unused sources 
is to be neglected. Where they are known to exist and may 
add encouragement to the prospective investigator, they 


will be located. 


Biography 


A survey of published biographies of Illinois leaders 
makes it quickly apparent that this aspect of the state’s his- 


State Historical Library; Marguerite J. Pease and Althea Skoekel of the 
Illinois Historical Survey; Robert M. Sutton, Arthur E. Bestor, J. Leonard 
Bates and Natalia M. Belting of the University of Illinois; William T. 
Hutchinson and Bessie Louise Pierce of the University of Chicago; Charles H. 
Coleman and Donald F. Tingley of Eastern Illinois University; O. Fritiof 
Ander of Augustana College; Paul M. Angle of the Chicago Historical Society; 
Hermann Muelder of Knox College; William A. Pitkin of Southern Illinois 
University and Walter B. Hendrickson of MacMurray College. Their en- 
dorsement of the contents is not to be implied, however, and the author 
assumes all responsibility for omissions and errors in the article. 
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tory has not been overworked. Political and military figures 
are traditionally the first to receive attention since their ac- 
complishments seem most closely related to the major crises 
in the life of the body politic. Yet even here there are sitters 
for portraits lacking only a painter. ‘The state’s first gover- 
nor, Shadrach Bond, is among them,* as are his successors 
Thomas Ford, Augustus C. French, Joel A. Matteson, Wil- 
liam H. Bissell, Richard J. Oglesby, Joseph W. Fifer, and 
every governor since his time except John Peter Altgeld and 
Frank O. Lowden. Two recent governors, Dwight Green 
and Adlai Stevenson, have been the subjects of biographical 
studies during their lifetimes, but will undoubtedly engage 
more attention from historians in the future. ‘The list given 
is not exhaustive, since it ignores the less interesting figures 
and omits those on whom work is known to be in progress 


or available in typescript. Graduate theses at the Univer- 


sity of Illinois have been done on John Reynolds, Shelby. M. 


Cullom and Thomas Carlin, and a dissertation on Richard 
Yates, Sr., is now in progress there.* The career of -the 
younger Yates, however, has not been studied. As to sources, 
the papers of Augustus C. French in the State Historical 
Library, together with the governor’s letterbooks in the State 
Archives, should yield substantial information on his career, 
and the voluminous papers of Henry Horner, also in the 
Historical Library, are scheduled for opening in 1962. Many 


2. The most ambitious secondary account of Bond’s life was written in 
1914 by Kinnie A. Ostewig and published in 1929 as the “Life of Col. 
Shadrach Bond . . .” in Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society 
for 1929 (Publications of the Illinois State Historical Library, XXXVI, 
Springfield, 1929), 187-234. It emphasizes family and personal history 
rather than his public career. 

3. Josephine L. Harper, “John Reynolds, the ‘Old Ranger’ of Illinois” 
(Ph.D., 1949); James W. Neilson, “Shelby M. Cullom” (Ph.D., 1959), 
Deloris Williams, “The Administration of Governor Thomas Carlin of Illinois, 


1838-1842” | 7.A., 1936). 
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Oglesby papers are still in family hands and inaccessible for 
the present. The State Archives contain useful material, 
and occasionally a great deal of it, on each of the governors. 

The state’s first lieutenant governor, Pierre Menard, has 
been honored in many ways by later generations — his home 
is a state memorial and a statue of him stands on the State- 
house grounds — but not by the biographers. The story of 
his life has real interest for what it tells of the territorial and 
early statehood periods in politics, business and Indian rela- 
tions. Menard was one of the leading figures of his time, 
and his only shortcomings as a biographer’s theme would 
seem to be that he spoke and wrote in French more often 
than in English and that he was a man of peace who never 
shot anybody. The scholar who can forgive these two weak- 
nesses should find Pierre Menard a fascinating subject. 
Manuscript and other sources at the Historical Library are 
surprisingly plentiful. 

Dr. John F. Snyder, second president of the Illinois State 
Historical Society, took upon himself the task of contributing 
a series of short papers on “Forgotten Statesmen of Illinois” 
to the Society’s Transactions series. In most cases, his 
sketches filled the need for information on the men he se- 
lected. At least one of them, however, Jesse B. Thomas, 
certainiy deserves more extensive consideration. His roles 
in the creation of Illinois Territory, in the administration of 
its laws as territorial judge, in representing the new state 
as one of its first senators (his political opponent Ninian 
Edwards was the other), as a leader of the bloc opposing 
Governor Edward Coles on the slavery issue, and, finally, 
as an anti- Jackson Democrat, his life in politics (and, inci- 
dentally, in business) reflected much of the history of his time 
through a personality that was far more representative of 
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its society than those of many of his better-known contem- 
poraries. For the scholar who might be attracted to this 
subject, it should be added that the Thomas Papers in the 
State Historical Library include some 225 letters, most of 
them very substantial in content.* 

Biographical studies covering the middle years of the 
nineteenth century are dominated, as is the period itself, 
by Abraham Lincoln and those men associated with him. 
Pending the discovery of significant new material, the oppor- 
tunity for major contributions to the Lincoln story would 
seem to be closed. His legal career, perhaps the most diffi- 
cult aspect of Lincoln’s life to treat adequately with avail- 
able sources, is the subject of a book, now in press, by the 
veteran lawyer John J. Duff. Discoveries of new material 
are not improbable, however. ‘The Federal Records Center 
in Chicago, for example, has only recently been recognized 
as a source of unsuspected riches on this very theme. 

At least one prominent Democrat of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has been overlooked. Sidney Breese (1800-1878) was 
a scholar and a gentleman in an age little known for either. 
A New Yorker related to several aristocratic families of that 
state, he came to Kaskaskia in 1820 and, under the spon- 
sorship of Elias Kent Kane (Illinois Secretary of State and 
later United States Senator), made an early start as an 
officeholder in his adopted state. A lieutenant colonel in 
the Black Hawk War and United States Senator from 1843 
to 1849, Breese is best remembered for his long and distin- 
guished service on the State Supreme Court, where at the 
age of seventy-six he wrote the history-making opinion in 
Munn vs. Illinois, the first of the Granger cases. Sources 


4. For Snyder’s sketch of Thomas, see Transactions of the Illinois State 
Historical Society for 1904 (Publications of the Illinois State Historical 
Library, TX, Springfield, 1904), 514-23. 
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for a life of Breese in the State Historical Library and the 
Chicago Historical Society are plentiful. 

In the turn-of-the-century period there are a number of 
biographical possibilities among leading industrialists and 
merchants, many of whom were also influential in political 
affairs. The scholar’s problem here, however, is that these 
men are not public figures in the same sense that the political 
careerist is. ‘They are given less personal attention in the 
press, and their fields of interest are usually narrower and 
confined to the destinies of their corporate connections. Both 
they and their families are often sensitive of their reputa- 
tions and unused to public controversy. Thus the author- 
ized biography, though no more prevalent for this type of 
man than any other, is more difficult to appraise or supple- 
ment. Without the documentary raw material, the inde- 
pendent student can find little to work with. The lives of 
George Pullman, Charles ‘T: Yerkes and Potter Palmer, for 
example, would reward the scholar who could give them 


detailed study and analysis. 


Political and Administrative History 


Today’s political historian is of a thriving breed, but 
by no means a thoroughbred. Almost entirely within the 
past fifty years, he has been crossed from time to time with 
the political scientist, the economist, the sociologist, and 
those only recently identified subspecies the social and in- 
tellectual historians. In the course of this relatively brief 
span of years, politics and political history have come to be 
seen as one aspect of the culture of a democracy. Not since 
the days of Charles A. Beard, Carl Becker and James Harvey 


Robinson has it been possible to win a serious audience for 
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the traditional “straight” political history, for such an ap- 
proach raises more questions than it answers. With the 
modification of the older political history has come to some 
extent a similar modification of approach to traditionally 
nonpolitical areas of history. American literary history, for 


example, has never been the same since the publication of 


Vernon Parrington’s very popular and very pclitical Main 
Currents in American Thought — and probably never will 
be. In short, political history has become a far more com- 
plex and realistic story. 

Regarding Illinois politics specifically, it might be noted 
first that its history for the past century has been acted out 
on a stage that is itself of considerable interest. The state 
is a textbook case of the “unimetropolitan” type; it has Chi- 
cago and it has “downstate,” and somehow the twain have 
met. A careful analysis of urban-rural conflict and compro- 
mise would be a major contribution to the understanding of 
state politics over the past hundred years. It need not be 
limited to the history of parties: Much of the economic, 
social and intellectual life of the state is also related to this 
cleavage. Perhaps in the broadest terms, the question is, 
which institutions have proven divisive and which have 
served to cement the interests of the Prairie State and its 
Windy City? Certainly the party system has been one force 
for compromise, and yet the conflict continues to express 
itself in many ways.” 

State politics may not seem a fruitful hunting ground for 
the scholar with a flair for diplomatic history, but what game 


5. A suggested starting point for such a study would be David R. Derge, 
“Metropolitan and Outstate Alignments in the Illinois and Missouri Legis- 
lative Delegations,” American Political Science Review, LIII (Dec., 1958) : 
1051-65. In some respects, the influence of the St. Louis metropolitan area 
modifies the simple “unimetropolitan” scheme and should not be overlooked. 
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exists is still at large. Richard Leopold made an appeal 


for greater attention,to the “grass roots” of American foreign 
policy several.years ago,’ and little has been done since then 
to outdate his arguments. Studies that attempt an analysis 
of public opinion — or opinions — on the major issues and 
the underlying moods that determine those opinions are 
needed. Descriptive summaries of press opinion, as on 
American involvement in any one of several wars or alliances, 
would be useful, though they can only suggest the outlines 
of an elusive public opinion.’ The careers of Illinois politi- 
cal leaders in Washington who shared in the creation and 
criticism of their country’s foreign policy would also repay 
study. Medill McCormick, Robert R. Hitt, James Hamilton 
Lewis and Walter Fisher come to mind as examples, though 
in none of these cases do manuscript sources appear to be 
presently available in any quantity. While never in Wash- 
ington, the late Colonel Robert R. McCormick of the Chi- 
cago Tribune cannot be overlooked in any consideration of 
Illinois and foreign affairs. His papers exist, and a member 
of the Tribune staff is reportedly now at work on his 
biography. 

When the historian looks at state government, he may be 
of two minds on the question of the best approach to its 
possibilities. He may prefer the administrative history of 
a department, or he may consider the area for which a par- 
ticular department is responsible. Either approach may have 


its advantages. In some cases, the office itself would seem 


6. “The Mississippi Valley and American Foreign Policy, 1890-1941; An 
Assessment and an Appeal,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXVII 
(March, 1951): 625-42. 

7. For an example of a press opinion study that, in Leopold’s words, 
“only whets the appetite for more,” see John A. Aman, “Views of Three 
Iowa Newspapers on the League of Nations, 1919-1920,” Jowa Journal of 


History and Politics, XXXIX (July, 1941): 227-85. 
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to be the obvious focus: a history of the development of the 
office of the governor, or that of the secretary of state or 
attorney general. Here are opportunities for studies in ad- 
ministrative and political leadership. A recent survey, by 
Coleman Ransone, of the office of the governor in the states 
today will suggest a range of questions that might be in- 
cluded in such a history.* 

In other cases, the history of the department in question 
is closely interwoven with the history of the subject it con- 
cerns: agriculture, conservation, public welfare, public 


health, labor or public safety.” While in each case there 


is an administrative history to be written, there is also the 
suggestion of broader considerations: Where, for instance, 
is a history of agriculture in this, one of the most productive 
farming states in the Union? Certainly one is called for 
and deserves high priority. Although agricultural problems 
are as often local, regional or national as they are statewide 
in scope, the farmer must nevertheless be recognized as en- 
gaged in a business “affected,” as the courts would phrase 
it, “with a public interest” on the state level and can well 
be considered in that role. While much of the spade work 
remains to be done, a surprising amount of it has already 
been accomplished in the neighboring vineyards of geogra- 
phy and agricultural economics. A recent book on land use 
and tenure in the Grand Prairie during the last half of the 
nineteenth century should also prove helpful and suggestive 


along these lines.’° 
8. Coleman B. Ransone, The Office of Governor in the United States 


(University, Ala., 1956). 
q. For brief historical sketches of most of these areas, see Neil F. Garvey, 
The Government and Administration of Illinois (New York, 1958), passim. 
10. Published this year as Vol. 34 of the Collections of the Illinois State 
Historical Library, the work is by Margaret Beattie Bogue and titled Patterns 
from the Sod. Its bibliography will serve as a guide through much of the 
relevant literature. 
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The Department of Public Safety is one of the largest 
code departments in the state. It is responsible for, among 
other things, the state correctional system, a historical sub- 
ject that is as neglected as it is fascinating for what it tells 
of social attitudes toward the criminal offender. Here is a 
long history of trial] and error, hope and disappointment — 
and much progress, as well — awaiting the investigator. A 
reading of the report to the governor of The Prison System 
of Illinois, written over twenty years ago, may serve as a 
springboard, and Blake McKelvey’s American Prisons should 
help fill in the background and suggest comparisons with 
progress in other states.* ‘There is far more to a correctional 
system than the prisons, however, and the historian would 
want to look into aspects of criminal law, attitudes toward 
juvenile and female offenders, probation and parole, employ- 
ment and education. City and county correctional systems 
could also be considered in the same picture, however dis- 


tinct their formal jurisdictions. Judging from the following 


quotation from a leading penologist writing in 1951, the 
historian would be welcomed in this field: 


We must be realistic and face the fact that we do not now have 
the information that we need to predict the future of correctional 
work in America or to plan for it. We do not know exactly where 
we are now, and we are not too sure how we got where we are or 
where we are going.’” 


The Department of Public Welfare has its own story, but 
behind it lie the post-Civil War years of humanitarian re- 
form concerned with the treatment of the blind, deaf and 


11. See Illinois Prison Inquiry Commission, The Prison System of Illinois 
(Springfield, [1937]), and Blake McKelvey, American Prisons, A Study in 
American Social History Prior to 1915 (Chicago, 1936). 

12. Austin H. MacCormick, “The Future of Correctional Work in 
America,” in Paul W. Tappan, ed., Contemporary Correction (New York, 
1951). 
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mentally il) as well as with the almshouses and county poor 
farms and orphanages. ‘The basic question is: What have 
this state and the communities, philanthropies and churches 
within it done for its dependents? A competent analysis of 
this theme would go far toward providing a history of the 
social conscience of the state. 

The Department of Public Works and Buildings is the 
second largest of the code departments for the reason that 
it has charge of one of the most important programs in the 
state budget: the planning, building and maintaining of 
state roads and highways. Certainly the modern state high- 


way system has brought changes in the everyday life of the 


citizen comparable to those credited to the coming of the 
railroads in an earlier day. The highway story has its tech- 
nological, political and social aspects, none of which has 


been explored. It is to be hoped that when the papers of 
Governor Len Small become available, they will throw some 
light on the subject. 

The Department of Labor is charged with the enforce- 
ment of twenty-four specific laws related to working condi- 
tions in the state. It represents a major point of contact 
between labor organizations and state government, and for 
this reason alone deserves attention. Beyond the department 
itself lies the whole history of labor organization in the state. 
Eugene Staley’s History of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor (Chicago, 1930) was written from a position close to 
its subject in time, and is understandably not without omis- 
sions. The story of this organization since 1929, however, 
has not even been attempted.” There are a number of minor 


13. Two doctoral dissertations in progress will cover certain aspects of 
the period: Barbara Newell at the University of Wisconsin on radical labor 
in Chicago in the 1930’s, and Gilbert Morell at the University of Illinois on 
the Chicago Federation of Labor. 
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or fringe areas in the state’s labor history that might well 
attract scholars; the story consists of more than organiza- 
tions, strikes and legislation. It should also be borne in 
mind, however, that the labor movement itself has never 
been anything but national, unless it be international. The 
states have been only sectors on a broad front. 

The history of state revenue is as old as the state itself, 


but as yet it remains unwritten. From the days of liberal 


donations of federal lands to the present age of the sales 
tax, it is a theme of basic importance to the understanding 
of Illinois political, constitutional and economic history. In- 
volving as it does the wonders of valuation and assessment 
theories, it is not an area likely to be explored successfully 
by the technically uninitiated, but it is one that calls for 
expert attention. 

From 1819 to the end of the Spanish-American War, the 
state militia was a home-grown institution with almost noth- 
ing of the federalized character of the present National 
Guard. While the military history of the state is for the 
most part well covered, the story of the militia has never 
been brought together in one place and treated with the 
importance it deserves as a facet of the social and political 


history of Illinois. 


Economic and Social History 


Several topics that might also be considered as pri- 
marily economic in nature have already been mentioned: 
agriculture, labor, highways and the revenue system among 
them. In the traditional domain of the economic historian 
a number of other suggestions remain to be noted. One ob- 
vious gap is in the history of manufacturing. The steel in- 
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dustry of Chicago would be an excellent subject. Here one 
is confronted with the same problem that faces prospective 
biographers of merchants and manufacturers. ‘The work 


can only be done as extensive company records are made 
available. That they are not always available is undeniable, 
but at the same time it cannot be said that the search for 
such records has been a vigorous one. 

Large-scale manufacturing, for all its importance, is a 
later development. In the beginning was the land. The 
story of its acquisition, survey and sale in the various sections 
of the state over a long span of years has never been examined 
with attention to the process itself. The range of particular 
circumstances that attended the disposition of public land 
in Illinois suggests that the available broader studies are 
lacking in detail or applicability to this state. 

Of the means of transportation, railroads and airplanes 
have been considered rather fully, but busses and trucks, 
like the highways they depend upon, are as yet without 
chroniclers. The interurban electric train system of an 
earlier generation had a brief but significant history that is 
rapidly being forgotten. Should the papers of a leading actor 
in the interurban story such as William B. McKinley become 
available, the historian would find the task doubly reward- 
ing, but some effort to trace the main outlines would be 
worthwhile in any case. Finally, it might be noted that one 
of the greatest transportation stories in the entire history 
of the Mississippi Valley can be followed in today’s news- 
papers — the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Of the major extractive industries in Illinois, oil has one 
of the shortest histories, but its importance to the economy 
of the state in the past generation should not be overlooked. 
Illinois now holds eighth place among the oil-producing 
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states in the country, although its first spectacular rise in 
production came only in the late 1930’s. While the oil in- 
dustry is a complex affair, it is never a dull one, for the 


rapidly changing technology and an element of speculation 


have always given it an atmosphere of excitement and 
suspense. 

A general economic history of the state during a period 
of crisis and change such as the Civil War would be a reward- 
ing task, as the example of Frederick Merk in Wisconsin 
has shown.” 

The social historian may sometimes find state boundaries 
a convenient frame for his investigations, though perhaps 
the city or region is more often the logical setting. The 
history of the liquor traffic could be handled appropriately 
at the state level, and offers a real challenge. “Demon 
Rum” has a political, economic, theological, social and anti- 
social history that mirrors a large part of every state’s heri- 
tage. The polemic literature for some periods is vast, and 
several aspects of the story are already told, but seldom with 
the perspective of the patient historian. 

The social historian is properly concerned with the role 
of the arts and recreation of a community, and a number of 
questions in this area remain to be explored. 

As to the early period, Theodore Calvin Pease observed 
shrewdly that 
the social life of the frontier can be described more voluminously 
than accurately. Recollections of such merrymakings as the corn- 
husking, the log-rolling, and the cabin-raising abound, but con- 
temporary descriptions and allusions are infrequent; in the contem- 


porary newspapers they are scarcely mentioned. One wonders 
whether reminiscence, enforced by the earlier published accounts 


14. Frederick Merk, Economic History of Wisconsin during the Civil 
War Decade (Madison, 1916). 
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of frontier life, did not assign them an undue importance, or a 
general one instead of one confined to certain localities and periods 
of the frontier movement.”° 

Here, as so often, the historian looks in vain for a way 
to quantify his material. With the coming of the industrial 
age, recreation developed more highly organized — and 
commercialized — forms. ‘Today, when a man indulges in 
a new hobby he leaves some trace of his activity in the sales 
records of a business firm or in the tax records of a govern- 
mental agency. Even the lonely hunter wears a license on 
his back as he stalks a prey that has been raised by the state 
and set loose in a well-defined preserve. The changing for- 
tunes of spectator sports since the Civil War present little 
problem to the historian, though the recently ended career 
of baseball’s Three-I League, for instance, still invites its 
annalist. 

Whether in sports or any one of a dozen other activities, 
one of the most significant features of democratic life has 
always been the voluntary association. The American is 
known as a joiner, and much of his emotional and intellec- 


tual life has been tied up with his lodge, club, class, church, 


troop, post, circle or team. ‘The social historian has far to 


go if he is to exploit the possibilities offered by the records 
of such groups. Occasionally, histories written by group 
members are useful, but more often they lack even a trace 
of objectivity. Here, probably more than in any other area, 
the historian must make other disciplines work for him. 
Without conscious use of some of the methods and insights 
of the social scientist, the social historian will find, as he has 
so often in the past, that the few generalizations he can pro- 
duce are hardly worth his time. 


15. Theodore C. Pease, The Story of Illinois (Chicago, 1949 ed. 
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What of the arts in Illinois? The forms of art and artists 
themselves are far too nomadic in their habits to be under- 
stood as distinctive aspects of any state’s history. ‘The artist 
may be a part of the society he lives in, but that society has 
quite different boundaries from those of the state. It is sug- 
gested here that the place for the historian to begin is not 
with a state but with a well-defined society whose structure 
he can understand, be it rural Mid-America of the 1850's 
or the city of Chicago of the 18g0’s. With this kind of focus 
he can hope to identify the traditions and taboos, the taste- 
makers and the innovators, and to describe the conflicts 
among them in such a way that his story takes on life. With- 
out such a focus he will almost certainly come up with a 
product having the kind of aimless, free-floating quality that 
characterizes the recently published History of the Arts in 
Minnesota. 

Here is a commemorative compilation of biographical 
sketches of artists who have passed into or out of the state, 
institutions that have flourished or languished at various 
points within the state, and the works of men who have set 
themselves to describe the people and places of Minnesota. 
The impression it leaves is that the artist has been more an 
ornament than a living person, a tassel on the curtain rather 
than an actor on the stage. 

By contrast, Bernard Duffey’s study of The Chicago Ren- 
aissance in American Letters, which was published in 1954, 
builds a story of real interest around a theme: the impact 
of the metropolis of the Midwest on a group of talented news- 
papermen and their friends in the years 1914-1927. Ray 


Ginger, to note another recent example, has taken as his 
theme the Chicago reformers of the end of the last century 
and treated it broadly enough to include Louis Sullivan, 
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Theodore Dreiser and Theodore Thomas as well as the more 
familiar Altgeld, Addams and Darrow.” 


Local History 


The problem of seeing the artist in relation to his set- 
ting in time and place is in part a problem in local history. 
The same would be true of manufacturing, education or a 
number of other topics. Most historical problems can be 
studied from a local angle with profit. Unfortunately, this 
is seldom done, for the bulk of published local historical 
writing has been created for different ends. 

Between roughly the centennial year of 1876 and the be- 
ginning of World War I, local history in the Midwest was 
not only popular but, for some, financially profitable. Those 
were the days of the “mug histories” so well described by 
Solon J. Buck in the introduction to his bibliography of them 
written almost fifty years ago.’’ This was the generation 
of the sons of the pioneers, and with their passing the volume 
of local history publishing was reduced considerably. Today 
the old commercial county history is a collector’s item and 
doubtless will remain so. The time for rewriting has passed. 

If local history is to be revived, the logical format would 
seem to be the city and town more often than the county. 
While the population of the state has grown in numbers and 
mobility, and the role of government has become more im- 


portant with each decade, the typical county outside the city 


16. William Van O’Conner, ed., The History of the Arts in Minnesota 
(Minneapolis, 1958); Bernard Duffey, The Chicago Renaissance in American 
Letters (East Lansing, Mich., 1955); Ray Ginger, Altgeld’s America (New 
York, 1958). 

17. Solon Justus Buck, Travel and Description, 1765-1865; Together with 
a List of County Histories, Atlases, and Biographical Collections and a List 
of Territorial and State Laws (Collections of the Illinois State Historical 
Library, IX, Springfield, 1914), 255-76. 
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has shared in none of these developments. For the twentieth 
century, at least, the obvious gaps in Illinois local history 
can be listed by the names of some larger towns whose biog- 
raphies deserve attention: Belleville, Danville, Decatur, 
Peoria, Rockford, Rock Island and Moline, Springfield since 
1860, and Waukegan, to name only a few. None of these is 
so small a town as Galesburg, whose history may well serve 
as a model of its kind. Size, however, is not the major con- 
sideration. Hinsdale’s centennial history, published in 1949, 
reveals a pride in local history and a competence in present- 
ing it that is rare in towns with many times its population. 
Nor was this volume a labor of love contributed by a single 
individual with funds for publishing; instead, it was a co- 


operative project of the local Friends of the Library group.” 


Probably the smallest Illinois town to have its own history 
recorded between book covers is Paloma. Harry L. Wilkey’s 
Story of a Little Town, written in 1934, tells of life in a 
village of forty-four homes in Adams County.”° 

Local history divides itself into two basic types: one is 
written by and for outsiders and the other is home-grown for 
local consumption. Neither can replace the other, although 
the best of each type will share some of the insights of the 
other. Paul Angle’s Bloody Williamson is the work of an 
outsider concerned with local viewpoints and reporting them 
sympathetically, while at the same time it focuses on con- 
flicts within the county more sharply than a local citizen 
might care to do. Of the home-grown county histories, a 


model production is the History of Lake County published 
18. Earnest Elmo Calkins, They Broke the Prairie (New York, 1937); 
Hugh G. Dugan et al., Village on the County Line: A History of Hinsdale, 
Illinois (Chicago, 1949). Equally as fine as the latter is the centennial 
El Paso Story, sponsored by the El Paso Public Library Board (n.p., 1954). 
19. Harry L. Wilkey, The Story of a Little Town: A History of Paloma, 
Illinois (n.p., 1934). 
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in 1912 under the editorship of Professor John J. Halsey of 
Lake Forest College. It has the unique distinction of hav- 
ing been produced without benefit of the usual patronage 


from its biographical subjects.” 

The appearance of a local history by an outsider is almost 
always explained by the broad appeal of its theme. This is 
true of Angle’s Williamson County book and of his study 
of Springfield as well. Here I Have Lived is a well-rounded 
history of Springfield through 1860 that found a commercial 
publisher interested in Lincoln associations. Similarly, Ben- 


jamin Thomas’ Lincoln’s New Salem is local history written 
as a study of one man’s environment. The most interesting 
and ambitious effort to explore new techniques in local his- 
tory is the recent work by Merle Curti and others on ‘Trem- 
pealeau County, Wisconsin.** Here is not only another at- 
tempt to test Frederick Jackson ‘Turner’s frontier thesis but 
also an experiment in the application of the social scientist’s 
statistical techniques to the problem. Methodical analyses 
of manuscript census returns furnished a large part of the 
study’s source material. 

Often the outsider’s contribution is not presented as his- 
tory at all, but as a social scientist’s analysis of a problem 
situation. The Social History of a War Boom Community, 
in spite of the title, was designed by its authors, Havighurst 
and Morgan, as a sociologist’s study of the effects on Seneca, 
Iliinois, of the wartime shipyard that was established there 
in 1943. 

Less valuable, although more ambitious, is Herman 


20. Paul M. Angle, Bloody Williamson: A Chapter in American Lawless- 
ness (New York, 1952); John J. Halsey, ed., History of Lake County 
(Chicago, 1912). 

21. Merle Curti et al., The Making of an American Community: A 
Case Study of Democracy in a Frontier County (Palo Alto, Calif., 1959). 
For previous studies similar to this, see their notes on p. 3. 
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Lantz’s The People of Coal Town.” It is to be hoped that 
the historian will encourage additional community studies of 
this sort, and profit by the examples available to him. If 
they are not intended as histories in themselves, they are 


often among the most useful sources for the historian. More 
than that, as the meeting ground of the social scientist and 
the historian, the community study can inspire and assist 
both by an exchange of knowledge, methods and insights. 
In each of the disciplines there might be a wider recognition 
of the truth, as Dean Roy Nichols phrased it, that “the 
forces which mold the destiny of nations are generated in 
recognized localities — they do not spring up spontaneously 
over the vast areas occupied by nations nor are they gener- 
ated in capitals.” If it is a kind of “historical atomic ex- 
ploration” that is needed, this does not mean that every atom 
must be accounted for. The only sensible approach, he sug- 
gests, is through improved methods of fragmentation and 
sampling.“ And this, in turn, presupposes interdisciplinary 
co-operation of the kind practiced in connection with Bessie 
Pierce’s History of Chicago, which is being prepared by the 
University of Chicago’s Social Science Research Commit- 
tee. A similar approach has been started recently at South- 
ern Illinois University, designated as the Mississippi Valley 
Investigation and headed by a geographer. 


Up to this point the discussion has been confined to ques- 
tions of the content of Illinois history, rather than to its form 
or its potential for publication. Yet one of the most fre- 


22. Benjamin P. Thomas, Lincoln’s New Salem (Springfield, Ill., 1934; 
revised ed., New York, 1954); Robert J. Havighurst and H. Gerthron Morgan, 
The Social History of a War Boom Community (New York, 1951); Herman 
R. Lantz, The People of Coal Town (New York, 1958). 

23. Roy F. Nichols, “Postwar Reorientation of Historical Thinking,” 
American Historical Review, LIV (Oct., 1948): 78-79. 
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quently cited wants in this field is not fresh material but a 
fresh treatment of the known facts within the covers of one 
volume. Implied here is a criticism of Theodore C. Pease’s 
The Story of Illinois, which with the help of a revision in 
1949 has been the standard short history since 1925. Un- 
questionably another writer today might improve on Pease’s 
style, give fuller treatment of agricultural and other eco- 
nomic topics, and attempt to give more organization and 
interpretation to the period since 1918. On the other hand, 
he might fail to match some of the very substantial qualities 
in the earlier work. To be concise, comprehensive, accurate 
and charming all at once is no small order. 

Another challenge is the pictorial history. Here the point 
of departure would be Jay Monaghan’s This Js Illinois, 
published in 1949 by the University of Chicago Press for the 
Illinois State Historical Society. Unfortunately for anyone 
projecting a work of this kind on a small budget, our stand- 
ards for picture stories are set by the lavish color displays 


of Life magazine. But should another attempt similar to 
Monaghan’s be made, some lessons from the magazines 
might be well taken: A more generous budget should allow 


a greater number of pictures, and there should be a some- 
what heavier thread of narrative text. 

Two useful tools for the scholar and teacher that are still 
lacking are an adequate bibliography of Illinois history and 
a historical atlas of the state. The bibliography might be 
issued in serial form, at least at first, and would be most use- 
ful if it directed its attention to the needs of the adult reader 
and researcher. This would require not only selectivity but 
brief annotations and cross references. Fortunately, the 
need for a careful checklist of early Illinois imprints should 
soon be met by Dr. Cecil Byrd of Indiana University. That 
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a bibliography would be outdated in time is an incidental 
objection, for one of the functions of such a work is to stimu- 
late interest in its subject. In any case, no serious student 
halts his researches with even a recently published bibli- 
ography. The need for an atlas should be obvious. History 
cannot be studied without maps; maps require expert in- 
terpretation for proper use, and the early or special maps of 
great utility are often extremely scarce in their original form. 
Modern offset presses should be able to produce a small 
edition of sufficiently large maps at a cost that would be 
quite reasonable considering the lasting usefulness of the 
project. 

For a textbook in Illinois history, the first prerequisite 
would be a state law requiring the teaching of the subject 
at a specified level. Without this, no publisher would dare 
to venture his capital on such a text. At present, state his- 
tory is taught, if at all, somewhere between the fourth and 
eleventh grades. The director of the State Historical So- 
ciety’s Student Historian program is able to meet this situ- 


ation to some extent with the occasional Stories from Illinois 


History pamphlets for the elementary grades, the magazine 


Illinois History at the junior high level, and an adaptable 
series of teaching kits. But little more than this can be done 
as long as the age level of the audience continues to range 
as widely as it does now. 

The foregoing observations have been intended only as 
a beginning, and it would be inappropriate to conclude them 
on any note of finality. Better, perhaps, would be a plea 
and a warning to prospective researchers in any of these 
areas: Whatever your topic, do not assume that you are the 
only one interested in it or that you know where all the 
relevant materials are located. At the least, remember that 
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there are three institutions in the state dedicated to the task 
of aiding research and researchers in Illinois history: the 
Illinois State Historical Library in the Centennial Building, 
Springfield; the Illinois Historical Survey at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana; and the Chicago Historical Society, 
Clark Street and North Avenue, Chicago. Each of these is 
staffed with professional personnel, each is stocked with an 
almost unimaginable variety of raw materials for the his- 
torian, and each tries to serve as a clearinghouse of informa- 
tion on work in progress. By keeping in touch with these 
institutions, the scholar can find the help from which he 
might otherwise be isolated. One contact can lead to an- 
other. It may be that eventually you will find a book col- 
lector or local librarian to be your closest collaborator. You 
may discover the riches of the Newberry Library, the State 
Archives, or the University of Chicago, or you may uncover 
a kinship with a faculty member at one of the colleges in 
the state. But if at the same time you have let it be known 
in Chicago, Springfield and Urbana exactly what you are 


up to, you may be assured that you are not working in com- 


plete isolation or entirely without appreciation. ‘The pleas- 


ures of co-operation are at least as great as the profit it can 
bring, and the list of co-operating scholars is never likely 
to be overcroweded. .‘““The harvest indeed is great, but the 


laborers are few.” 





O. FRITIOF ANDER 


Law and Lawlessness 


In Rock Island Prior to 1850 





Professor of history at Augustana College, Rock Island, 

O. Fritiof Ander is well known for his studies of Scandinavian 
emigration to America. His books include The Cultural 
Heritage of the Swedish Immigrant, The Building of 
Modern Sweden and T. N. Hasselquist. He has long been 
an active member of the State Historical Society and was one 
of the founders of the Illinois Junior Historian, which has 
since become the very popular Illinois History magazine. 





A FRONTIER TOWN or pioneer community of more than 
a hundred years ago was often associated with Indian raids 
and lawlessness, and an old river town with river thugs and 
fights, but in the early history of the city of Rock Island, law 
and order preceded the organization of local government. 
The presence of United States troops at Fort Armstrong — 
located opposite the town on an island in the Mississippi — 
prevented Indian raids and discouraged river pirates. Fur- 
thermore, deputy sheriffs were serving the community before 
it had any appreciable number of settlers, since the area 
had been a part of other organized counties before Rock 
Island County government was set up in 1833. ‘Thus, by 
the time the town of Stephenson (later Rock Island) was 
founded, Rock Island County government had been estab- 
lished for almost five years, and that of the state for almost 
twenty. 


On October 21, 1837, pioneers of the growing settlement 
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gathered at a schoolhouse to organize the town of Stephen- 
son. A week later a board of trustees was formed, with 
Henry Powers as president and H. G. Reynolds as clerk. 
They were sworn into office by Miles W. Conway, justice 
of the peace for Stephenson Township.’ The board of 
Stephenson immediately adopted a few simple laws which 
were to be enforced by town constables. 

Two days after Stephenson was officially organized, the 
board of trustees selected Thomas F. Spencer as the first 
constable. He took the oath of office on December 8° and, 
although the records are fragmentary, seems to have con- 
tinued in office until John A. Boyer was appointed on Janu- 
ary 7, 1840.° 

The duties and powers of the constable were varied though 
not strenuous, and he was required to give bond “for the 
faithful discharge of his duties.”* He served as collector of 
taxes, fines, forfeitures and penalties, and had power to ar- 
rest anyone refusing to pay a fine or assessment and _ to im- 
prison such a person in the county jail for a period not to 
exceed twelve hours for every five dollars of the fine.2. (On 


April 6, 1841, the board of trustees decided to separate the 
office of tax collector from that of constable.*) The county 
jail had been built by J. W. Spencer in 1836 at the approxi- 
mate site of the present courthouse. It was a log building, 


two stories high and twenty-two feet square, part of which 


1. Records of the Corporation of the Town of Stephenson, Oct. 21, 1837 
to May 31, 1841; Records of the Town of Rock Island, April 6, 1841 to 
Nov. 2, 1845, p. 1. The town of Rock Island — whose boundaries included 
the plat of Stephenson — was chartered by the legislature in 1841. By 1845 
population was estimated at 1,500 people, and four years later Rock Island 
government was reorganized under a new city charter. 

Records of the Town of Stephenson, 1837-1841, p. 5. 
Ibid., 33. 

Ordinance of Dec. 9, 1837, ibid., 9. 

Tbid., 11. 

Tbid., 54. 
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burned two years later. A brick addition, attached to the 
jail after the fire, was probably used by the jailor as a home.’ 

Few persons coveted the job of constable since there was 
no stated salary and income depended on the fees collected 
and on occasional special allowances. Consequently, there 
were no less than sixteen town constables in Rock Island 
between 1837 and 1848. The minutes of town meetings 
indicate the nature of the “allowances” for the peace officers. 
On November 9, 1840, for example, the town board allowed 
the retired constable, John A. Boyer, the sum of $1.00 for 
the removal of a nuisance;* several weeks earlier, Constable 
David Haws had been allowed $3.00 for unspecified serv- 
ices.” Two similar allowances are mentioned in later min- 
utes of the town board: Constable E. P. Reynolds was 
granted $2.00 for the removal of two dead hogs, on October 
4, 1842," 
for the removal of nuisances on August 18, 1849." In addi- 


and Constable G. R. Grover was granted $2.50 


tion to these allowances, city peace officers were permitted 
to collect various fines for minor offenses of which no record 
was kept.” 

The laws in Stephenson were few. On December g, 1837, 
the board of trustees decreed that the town’s citizens could 
not build indiscriminately wherever they pleased, declaring 
that any building erected on the common square or on public 
land, or in any street, alley or road within the town was a 


public nuisance. If such buildings were not removed by the 


owner upon request, the ordinance stated, they were to be 


The Illustrated Souvenir of Rock Island County (Rock Island, 1845), 7. 
Records of the Town of Stephenson, 1837-1841, p. 49. 

Ibid., 45. 

Records of the Town of Rock Island, 1841-1845, p. 151. 

Records of the Town of Rock Island, 1845-1852, Book B, Aug. 22, 


Ibid., Nov. 16, 1850. 
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removed by the constable, who was to collect for his services 


from the owner or owners.”* 

Other ordinances of 1837 outlawed horse racing and 
gambling within the city limits and established fines against 
gambling violators, including the owners of the house, gro- 
cery store or shop in which betting took place. Violators 
were subject to a fine of $5.00. 

The discharge of all firearms, firecrackers, torpedoes or 
rockets was punishable by a $5.00 fine unless the action had 
been previously approved by the board of trustees. A similar 
fine was assessed against anyone who disturbed the peace.” 
Later the ordinance against disturbing the peace was broad- 
ened to forbid hallooing, shouting, bawling, screaming, pro- 
fane or obscene language, fighting, dancing, singing, whoop- 
ing, quarreling or any other unusual noises or sounds that 
might disturb the neighborhood.” 

On May 7, 1841, the town board declared that pigs and 
hogs running loose were a public nuisance. Unpenned ani- 
mals were to be impounded by the constable, and if not 
called for within ten days-the constable was to sell them at 


5 


public auction to pay for their keep and his fee.** This ordi- 
nance raised such a furor among the many townspeople who 
owned pigs that it was repealed on December 7, 1843*' — 
only to be revived five years later, September 11, 1848." 
Two other uncommon “public nuisances’ received the 
attention of the board in 1841. On June 22 the gunpowder 
stored in the Powers warehouse was declared a public nui- 


13. Records of the Town of Stephenson, 1837-1841; also Records of the 
Town of Rock Island, 1845-1852, Book B, 13. 

14. Restated in ibid., 16-17. 

15. Ordinances of 1856, City of Rock Island, Art. 4, Sec. 3. 

16. Records of the Town of Stephenson, 1837-1841, pp. 66-67. 

17. Records of the Town of Rock Island, 1841-1845. 

18. Records of the Town of Rock Island, 1845-1852, Book B, . 
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sance, and the constable was instructed to remove it at all 
hazards. In the future, gunpowder was to be stored in the 
town only with the consent of the board of trustees.” On 
July 3 all liquor, spirituous or vinous, in quantities over one 
pint was designated as a public nuisance when it was sold 
without a license; it was also the constable’s duty to enforce 
this ordinance.” 

Theré are few extant records of actual violations of the 
law in the city of Rock Island since the constables did not 


keep records of the minor crimes for which they retained 


the fees and fines. The earliest known lawlessness in the 
town was recorded in the Rock Island Banner and Stephen- 
son Gazette of Februar’ 27, 1840, in the form of a notice, 
which reads as follows: 

$20 REWARD 

Broke away from the custody of the Constable on Saturday of 
the 22nd inst., a young man by the name of Angustus Harrington, 
charged with stealing eighty dollars in money. He is about 19 
years of age, 5 feet 6 or 8 inches high, slim made; fair hair; had 
on when he went away, a blue jeans tight bodied coat, and a net 
cap. The above reward will be given for his apprehension if de- 
livered to me in Stephenson. 

WILLIAM FRIZZELL 
Const. 

The year 1840 seems from newspaper reports to have been 
the most lawless in the early period of Rock Island’s history. 
On April 16 the Banner announced that Meshack Rose had 
been arrested and placed in the county jail for selling a horse 
stolen in Warren County.” ‘Two weeks later the editor 
wrote a short editorial entitled “Swindler and Deadbeats,”’ 
in which he warned all readers that Lyster Wallis, J. Ogden, 


19. Records of the Town of Stephenson, 1837-1841, p. 100. 
20. Ibid., 102-4. 
Rock Island Banner & Stephenson Gazette, April 16, 1840. 
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S. G. Peoples and Samuel Sutton “had not paid their just 
debts to this newspaper.”** Oddly, the editor devoted more 
space to the horse thieves, swindlers and deadbeats than he 


did to Joseph Gerrard, the first murderer in the town of 
Stephenson. 

Gerrard was charged with killing one Z. Mayhew with 
an axe on May 22, 1840. He was brought to trial in Octo- 
ber, found guilty of manslaughter and sentenced to the state 
prison for the term of one year.** The jury did not believe 
that sufficient evidence had been presented to warrant a 
conviction for murder. Although Gerrard was given a very 
light sentence, his lawyer entered an appeal of judgment, 
and Gerrard was bound over to the next term on a $10,000 
bond. At the opening of the May, 1841 term of the circuit 
court, Gerrard won an acquittal on both the manslaughter 
and murder charges, and the prosecuting attorney was over- 
ruled in his request for a new trial. Before the court ad- 
journed, however, the case was reopened, in spite of protests 
by the defending attorney. At the next court term, in Octo- 
ber, 1841, Gerrard was again found guilty of manslaughter; 
he was fined $1.00 and sentenced this time to three years 
in the penitentiary. 

On the basis of the record, Gerrard appears to have been 
tried twice for the same crime. But the original jury, on 
finding him guilty of manslaughter, had neglected to lay 
aside the murder indictment, thus leaving that indictment 
still open for trial. On the first retrial in which Gerrard 
was acquitted of the manslaughter charge, the murder in- 
dictment was dismissed without an actual trial. As no 
actual indictment had been issued for manslaughter, the 

Ibid., April 30, 1840. 
Ibid., Oct. 17, 1840; The Upper Mississippian (Stephenson), Oct. 29, 
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way was left clear, because of the irregularities in the first 
case, for the prosecuting attorney to demand an indictment 
on that charge and a new trial.** ‘Thus ended the town’s 
first major crime story. 

In the spring of 1841, county residents were warned by 
the Upper Mississippian that counterfeit notes were being 
passed in the lower end of the county.** The counterfeiters 
were caught during the summer and brought to trial in the 
fall term of the circuit court. One of the counterfeiters, a 
Samuel Cluse, was found guilty and sentenced to a four-year 
prison term. The December 9 Upper Mississippian car- 
ried a story on Cluse, who made a full confession of his 
activities after he had been sentenced. He gave a detailed 
account of all the methods used by his confederates and was 
emphatic in warning others not to follow his path, for he 
himself was, he said, an example that crime did not pay. 

In 1842 the most serious “crimes” reported in the Rock 
Island newspaper were such acts of vandalism as destroying 
the town’s shade trees." On November 7 of that year a 
complaint was lodged against Constable Reynolds by Erastus 
Babbit, who accused the Constable of throwing stones, clubs 
and brickbats into his yard and of breaking the Sabbath. 
The town board discussed the charges and decided that 
Constable Reynolds had not violated any laws.” 

The years of 1843 and 1844 were peaceful ones. Not a 
record of lawlessness exists. But on July 17, 1845, the Upper 
Mississippian and Rock-Island Republican devoted space 


to a short news item which reported that a man by the name 


24. Law Record of the Circuit Court of Rock Island County, Book 2, 
pp. 61-280. 
The Upper Mississippian, April 8, 1841. 
Ibid., June 16, 1842. 
Records of the Town of Rock Island, 1842-1844, pp. 153-54. 





ALN <= 3 
“Murderers Attacking Col. Davenport.” This is the first of a 
series of four drawings with their captions from the 1856 edition 
of Edward Bonney’s account of the murder in his book The 
Banditti of the Prairies. 


of Kingston and his three sons were in jail for stealing 
bacon.” 

Earlier that summer perhaps the most dramatic episode 
in Rock Island’s early legal history took place. On July 4, 
Colonel George Davenport — who had come to Rock Island 
in 1816 as sutler for Fort Armstrong — was beaten to death 


in his home on the island. Davenport was one of the most 


respected citizens of the area, and though none of his mur- 


derers was from Rock Island, they were tried there, and the 
public came to associate the killers with the town. 

The murderers were soon identified as members of a band 
of thieves who had been terrorizing six northwestern states. 
On the day of the murder they had expected the Davenport 
family to attend a July Fourth celebration in Rock Island 
and had planned to rob the Colonel’s home during the fam- 
ily’s absence. But Davenport did not accompany the rest 

28. The Upper Mississippian and Rock-Island Republican, July 17, 1845. 
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of his family and household staff. When he discovered the 
intruders, they forced him to open his safe, which yielded 
less than $1,000. Enraged, the bandits attacked Davenport, 
hoping to make him reveal the location of more money. 
When their tortures proved unsuccessful, they fled and left 
the Colonel to die. But his cries were heard by picknickers 
on the island, who summoned help. Davenport lived long 
enough to describe three of his attackers. 

The search for the murderers was led by the famed de- 
tective Edward Bonney, and by October, five of the men 
implicated in the plot had been captured and put in the 
county jail.** Before they came to trial, however, a near 


hysteria spread over the town when it was rumored that 
the rest of the “robber band” would try to free the im- 
prisoned men. Several acts of vandalism added to the gen- 


eral unrest, and the city appointed a guard of night watch- 
men, with Nathaniel Belcher as captain.*” The city board 
also appealed to Governor Thomas Ford for two hundred 
stands of muskets with bayonets and ball cartridges, but the 
request was denied, and, fortunately, the anticipated jail- 
break did not materialize.” Earlier fears that the killers 
would be lynched also proved unfounded. 

The Rock Island newspaper devoted little space to the 
actual trial, which began October 6, but the court records 


29. See George W. Wickstrom, The Town Crier (Rock Island, 1948), 
27-32; Newton Bateman and Paul Selby, eds., Historical Encyclopedia of 
Illinois and History of Rock Island County (Chicago, 1914), 1: 724; A History 
of the Murder of Colonel George Davenport . . . and an Account of the 
Arrest of the Murderers . . . together with the Trial . . . at the October 
Term of the Circuit Court of Rock Island County . . . (Galena, 1845). 

In 1850 Bonney immortalized the episode in his book The Banditti of the 
Prairies . . . , which he published in Chicago. 

The author is especially indebted to Attorney Dorothea O’Dean for her 
assistance in checking the court records of the Davenport case. 

30. Records of the Town of Rock Island, 1845-1852, Book B, 4-5. 

31. Ibid., 9. 
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“Draging [sic] Col. Davenport Up Stairs. 


> 


are extant, as are numerous secondary accounts. Four of the 
six men indicted for Davenport’s murder were brought to 
court in irons; they were assigned counsel and immediately 
entered a plea of not guilty. John Long, Aaron Long, and 
Grandville Young asked for a change of venue, which was 
denied by Presiding Judge Thomas C. Browne. Young 
then sought a separate trial, but this request, too, was turned 
down. John Baxter was granted a continuance, but the 
judge quickly overruled an attempt to quash the indictment 
against him. A qualified jury was finally sworn in, and on 
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October 10 John and Aaron Long and Grandville Young 
were found guilty and sentenced to hang on October 29, 
some time between 10 A.M. and 4 p.M. The court ordered 
that the body of John Long be given to Dr. Patrick Gregg, 
that the body of Aaron Long should go to Dr. Egbert S. 
Barrows and that of Grandville Young to Dr. Reuben Knox.” 

By the day of the hanging, excitement in Rock Island was 
high. According to the Upper Mississippian and Republi- 
can, people had begun to throng into town the evening be- 
fore, and by the morning of the twenty-ninth, the streets 
were so packed that the sheriff found it necessary to have 
them patrolled. At ten o’clock the sheriff and the guards 
paraded through town to the strains of martial music, pre- 
paratory to the march from the jail to the gallows. At 
12:30 the guard formed at the jail, under orders of Captain 
Belcher. ‘They stood in a hollow square composed of over 
one hundred thirty men, all well armed. A half hour later, 
the prisoners, well dressed and neat, were brought out of 
the building. John Long, for instance, was wearing “a blue 
dress coat and pantaloons, light summer vest, thin boots, 
black cravat, and black hat.” 

The three prisoners marched to the gallows to the tune 
of a special dirge which had been written by George P. 
Abell, a local composer who was also the conductor of the 
band. When the condemned men arrived at the gallows — 
which was ten to twelve feet above the ground with a plat- 
form where fifteen to twenty spectators could stand — the 
Rev. F. A. Haney introduced John Long to the audience, 
for each of the three men was to make a public statement 
from the gallows. John Long declared that Aaron Long 

32. Law Record of the Circuit Court of Rock Island County, Book 2, 
PP- 393-467. 
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and Grandville Young were innocent and that he and three 
others — William Fox, Theodore Brown and Robert Birch — 
were the only guilty ones. Nevertheless, he insisted that he 
had not been fairly tried. After John Long finished his 
talk, the sheriff introduced Aaron Long, who denied having 
any part in the murder. Grandville Young, when his time 
came to speak, appealed to his friends to rescue him. At 
3:30 the traps were sprung, and John Long and Grandville 
Young immediately plunged to their deaths. Aaron Long’s 
rope broke, and he was forced to endure the procedure a 
second time. Even after the first rope had broken, Aaron 
Long still denied any knowledge of the murder. A curious 
afterthought of the John Long case is that the jury did not 
return a true bill on the murder indictment until after John 
Long had been tried and sentenced.” 

After John Baxter was granted a continuance in October, 
he was released from jail on a $5,000 bond put up for him 


by Edward Bonney (the detective who tracked down John 


33. The Upper Mississippian and Rock-Island Republican, Oct. 30, 1845; 
Law Record of the Circuit Court of Rock Island County, Book 3, pp. 46-58. 
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Long and his confederates), Joseph Johnson, Patrick Gregg, 
Nathaniel Belcher and David Haws. Each of the five bonds- 
men posted $1,000. Baxter was soon brought to trial in 


Rock Island County, found guilty and sentenced to hang on 
November 18, between 10 A.M and 4 P.M.” However, the 
State Supreme Court found a writ of error in the case, and 
the sentence was suspended for retrial.*” In a special term 
of the circuit court, the case was placed on the docket by 
orders of the Supreme Court, and a change of venue to 
Warren County was granted. Baxter was tried there in 
1846, found guilty and sentenced to hang, but his sentence 
was commuted to life imprisonment.” 

A fifth man named in the original murder indictment, 
Robert Birch, was brought before the Rock Island County 
Circuit Court in a special November term, where he pleaded 
not guilty. He was brought into court in irons since the 
authorities feared he might try to escape. Birch was granted 
a continuance until the special February term of 1846, at 
which time he was granted a change of venue to Knox 
County, where he was placed in jail. He escaped before 
he could be tried, but the indictment remained on the Rock 
Island County docket until the September term of 1849, 
when it was stricken with leave to reinstate.*’ At the same 
time the indictments against William Fox, who had never 
been caught, were also dropped, with the same reservation.” 

Four more indictments connected with the Davenport 

34. Law Record of the Circuit Court of Rock Island County, Book 3, pp. 
are6§ 
are The Upper Mississippian and Rock-Island Republican, Nov. 20, 1845. 

36. Law Record of the Circuit Court of Rock Island County, Book 3, p. 
69; The Monmouth Atlas, May 14, 1847; H. F. Kett, pub., Past and Present 
of Rock Island County . . . (Chicago, 1877), 128. 

37. Law Record of the Circuit Court of Rock Island County, Book 3, 


pp. 56-284. 
38. Ibid., 284. 
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“Execution of the Two Longs and Young.” The artist evidently 
used his imagination for this picture, as well as for the others, 
because it differs greatly from the eyewitness accounts. 

case were also brought before the October, 1845 term of the 

circuit court. ‘These indictments were drawn against Wil- 

liam H. and George Grant Redding, one against each man 
for being an accessory to murder before the fact, and an- 
other against each for being an accessory to murder after 
the fact. Two continuances were granted,” and at the spe- 
cial February, 1846 term, the court ordered that “editors 
and publishers of newspapers be prohibited from publishing 
the evidence on the trial of this case pending at the present 


term . . . or [from] commenting on the same unless per- 


mission be given them by the judge or the state’s attorney 


40 


of this circuit." When the defendants were brought into 
the court, they asked permission to be unshackled from then 
on. Their request was denied for purposes of security, and 
the case was continued until the May term, at which time 
they were found not guilty of the more serious charge.”’ 


39. Ibid., 57-65. 
40. Ibid., 60. 
a1. Ibid., 70-89. 
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George Redding then pleaded not guilty to the charge of 
being an accessory to murder after the fact and again was 
found not, guilty. William Redding pleaded guilty to the 
lesser charge and was sentenced to one year at the Alton 
penitentiary, one week of which he was to serve in solitary 
confinement and the rest at hard labor. He was also fined 
$1.00 and costs.” 

From the confessions and testimony of the accused men 
and from their conversations with Bonney, who became a 
member of the gang in order to effect the capture of the 
murderers, it appears that John Long, Robert Birch and 
William Fox were Davenport’s actual attackers. Aaron 
Long is generally agreed to have stood outside the house 
as a guard. Theodore Brown — mentioned by John Long, 
and again at one point by Birch, as one of the murderers — 


was never identified and possibly never existed. The other 


men connected with the affair — John Baxter, Grandville 
Young and the two Reddings — were involved only in plan- 


ning the robbery and helping the others escape or in with- 
holding knowledge of the affair. 

Before the final court hearings of the Davenport killers, 
Rock Island County citizens had become sensitive about the 
notoriety their community had undeservedly acquired. Even 
the newspaper which had reported the first hanging in great 
detail barely mentioned the attempted jailbreak of Baxter 
and Birch and a man named Kingsbury, which took place 
on Sunday, January 18, 1846.*° By 1848, the editor of the 
paper complained “that the press everywhere ought to pub- 
lish no more on this subject.” 


Two indictments were returned that year aginst Harrison 


Ibid., 56-92. 
The Upper Mississippian and Rock-Island Republican, Jan. 20, 1846. 
Tbid., Oct. 6, 1848. 
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King and Anthony Butcher on the charge of keeping a gam- 

ing house. They pleaded guilty and were fined $5.00 each 
and court costs.*° 

There is little evidence of other lawlessness before 1850, 

although Constable Grover was rebuked by the city council 


in 1849 for an unwarranted violation of the swine act.” 


The problems of law enforcement in Rock Island were 
never serious, but the problems of finding and keeping a 
peace officer remained difficult. ‘The town board was so 
desperate that it sometimes appointed constables to the office 
without even inquiring whether the appointee wished to 
serve; few, not unexpectedly, refused. ‘This situation no 
doubt led to the creation of the office of city marshal in 
1848 or 1849. William S. Morris became Rock Island’s 
first marshal, but his tenure, too, was short, and he was soon 


replaced by B. J. Cobb. The duties of the marshal, unfor- 


tunately, were no more challenging than those of the con- 
stable, though the marshal was nevertheless obliged to give 


a bond of $500 for “the faithful performance” of his duties.“ 
Among these was the requirement that he “visit all groceries, 
ball alleys and billiard rooms once a week,” under penalty 
of a $2.00 fine ; any person or persons preventing the marshal 
from so doing was liable to a $5.00 fine.” 

In 1849 the town board devoted one entire ordinance to 
“swine running at large’; the ordinance declared that pigs 
and hogs running at large constituted a public nuisance, 
and provided a $1.00 fine for every twenty-four hours that 


unpenned swine were permitted to run loose. The city 
45. Law Record of the Circuit Court of Rock Island County, Book 3, 
pp. 53, 85. 
46. Records of the Town of Rock Island, 1845-1852, Book B, May 5, 1849. 
47. Ibid., Dec. 1, 1849. 
48. Ibid., Jan. 25, 1850. 
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marshal was charged with the duty of capturing and confin- 
ing such animals, which, if unclaimed by a specified time, 
were to be sold at public auction for an amount sufficient 


to cover all charges. Anyone interfering with the marshal 


in the performance of this duty was subject to a fine of $10 


to $25.*° 

Since many of the city ordinances adopted before 1849 
had never been recorded, several were combined and put on 
the books that year as part of Police Ordinance No. 5. This 
law prohibited such activities as the operation of gaming 
houses and gambling, hallooing and shouting in houses, 
fires in public places, indecent exposure, as well as “‘immoder- 
ate riding and driving.”** On January 25, 1850, probably 
through the efforts of church people, the town board took 
another stand for law and order when it decreed that all 
groceries, bowling alleys and billiard rooms were to be closed 
on the Sabbath.” 


A study of the Rock Island County Circuit Court records 
reveals that no mention was usually made of the place where 
crimes were committed or of the residence of the person or 
persons involved. It has been possible to determine some 
residences through old tax records, but there usually is no 
other source for learning the place of the crime. Even the 
original warrants and summonses did not always include 
the county, nor did they always state the party for whom the 
warrants were issued. No records were kept of the testimony 


of witnesses. In a few cases, such as the Davenport murder, 

49. The 1849 ordinances cited here and in succeeding notes were later 
codified as Ordinances of 1856, City of Rock Island. See Ordinance 6, 
Secs. 1-3. 

50. Ibid., Ordinance 5. 

51. Records of the Town of Rock Island, 1845-1852, Book B, Jan. 25, 
1850. 
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it is possible to establish the location of the crime, but of the 


seventy-three criminal cases brought before the Circuit Court 
of Rock Island County in the period from 1837 to 1850 very 
few can definitely be said to have been committed in either 
the town of Stephenson or the city of Rock Island.” 

The early settlers of the town came from established com- 
munities where they had long enjoyed the benefits of law 
and order, and when they came west they did not want to 
abandon those benefits. ‘They came with their wives and 
families in hope of establishing new homes in a peaceful 
community. They were men of God. Many were deeply 
religious and were desirous of protecting and strengthening 
their religious faiths. Consequently, they began to organize 
churches as early as 1836. ‘This religious atmosphere of 
the town no doubt contributed to its good record. Another 
contributing factor was the slow, steady growth of the com- 
munity, which never suffered from the problems of the 
“boom town.” Rather, as Rock Island grew, its deepening 
roots were nurtured in an appreciation of law and order. 

52. Of the seventy-three criminal cases in the circuit court there were 
sixteen convictions and four changes of venue. The cases included six 
charges of pulling down buildings, with no convictions, and three charges 
of inciting to riot, with the same result. Neither were there any convictions 
in the following fourteen cases heard by the court: five of arson, three of 
perjury, two of false imprisonment, one of embracery, one of malicious 
mischief, one of setting fire to the prairie and one of forgery. 

Of ten indictments for assault and battery, there were three convictions 
On the two charges of accessory to murder, there was one conviction, while 
the seven indictments for keeping a gaming house resulted in three convic- 
tions. Of seventeen cases of larceny, three of the accused were found guilty. 
Four of the ten people tried for murder were hanged; and one man indicted 
for manslaughter was imprisoned. The highest rate of conviction was for 
the possession of counterfeit money; two of the three convicted counter- 
feiters drew prison terms. 

Before adoption of the Constitution of 1848, the circuit court heard all 
criminal cases not handled by justices of the peace; the county court — or, 
more precisely, the court of county commissioners had no criminal 
jurisdiction. 
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Earliest Known Lincoln-Black Hawk War Discharge 

A Black Hawk War discharge entirely in the handwriting 
of Abraham Lincoln and dated a week earlier than that for any 
other member of his company was recently acquired by the Illinois 
State Historical Library. It was made out for Nathan Drake, who 
enlisted at Beardstown, Illinois, and is dated July 24, 1832. Four 
other Lincoln-Black Hawk War discharges are known to exist, but 
all of them are printed forms which Lincoln filled in. 

The text of the discharge, in Lincoln's familiar hand, reads: 

I do hereby certify that Nathan Drake volunteered and served as a 
private in the company which I commanded, in the regiment com- 
manded by Colonel Samuel M. Thompson, in the Brigade commanded 
by Brigadier General Samuel Whiteside, in an expedition directed 
against the Sac and Fox Indians — and that he was enrolled on the 
29th day of April and discharged on the 8th day of June 1832 —- having 
served forty and two thirds days— given under my hand this 24th 
July 1832— 

A. Lincoitn Captain 

Lincoln had returned from the war only a week before this 
paper was written. He was a candidate for the legislature, and 
with the election less than three weeks away he had started to 
campaign — speaking at Pappsville, eleven miles west of Spring- 
field, and at other places. It is possible therefore that Lincoln gave 
the discharge to Drake at some place other than New Salem. A 
lengthy check of the available records of Sangamon, Menard, Cass 
and Morgan counties and of newspapers and other contemporary 
sources has failed to supply any information about Drake. Al- 
though he joined Lincoln’s company at Beardstown, the rendezvous 
point, it is possible that he was not a resident there but was just 
passing through. If so, it seems likely that, having finished his 
service and not being anxious to remain in the area any longer, he 
sought out Lincoln so that he might convert his claim into cash and 
be on his way. 

As was the practice at the time, volunteer soldiers received no 
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The discharge Captain Lincoln wrote for Private Nathan Drake. 


pay until months after the end of their service, when United States 
Army paymasters toured the home counties of the troops. In this 
instance, Paymaster T. P. Andrews did not arrive in Springfield 
until January 4, 1833 to pay the claims of the men who had 
served in the first two volunteer armies of the Black Hawk War. 
In the meantime, however, Drake had disposed of his. On the 
back of the discharge is this notation in the handwriting of John 
Taylor: 

For value received I assign all the benefit of the within discharge to 
John Taylor and hereby authorize the paymaster to pay over to John 
Taylor all the wages I may be entitled to receive for my services. 

Attest M. Mos.ey. NATHAN DRAKE. 

Taylor was a former sheriff of Sangamon County, a Springfield 
merchant, one of the original promoters of Petersburg and Taylor- 
ville and later receiver for the United States Land Office in Spring- 
field. Mordecai Mobley, who attested the endorsement, was a 
Springfield tavern keeper. Later, in 1849, he, too, became a land 
office receiver — in Dubuque, Iowa. 

Since both Taylor and Mobley were Springfield residents at the 
time and since Lincoln was traveling around on his campaign, it 
is entirely possible that both sides of the Drake discharge were 
written in Springfield on the same day. It is just as possible, how- 
ever, that all four parties to the document could have come to- 
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Drake assigned his claim to Springfield merchant John Taylor. 


gether at a political meeting such as the one held at Pappsville. 

The existence of Drake’s discharge certificate was entirely un- 
known until it was offered to the Historical Library by an eastern 
dealer. Although Drake is not yet definitely identified and the 
place where Lincoln executed the paper not positively located, the 
document is extremely interesting to collectors since it is in Lincoln’s 
hand and since it is only the fifth out of a possible sixty-seven (the 
number of men in Lincoln’s company) to turn up in 127 years. 
Perhaps others may yet be found. 


Sesquicentennial Ceremony in Book Form 


The complete record of the Washington, D.C. observance 
of the sesquicentennial of the birth of Abraham Lincoln has been 
published by the Government Printing Office under the full title 
Abraham Lincoln Commemoration Ceremony, Report of the Joint 
Committee on Arrangements on the Commemoration Ceremony in 
Observance of the 150th Anniversary of the Birth of Abraham Lin- 
coln, 1809-1959, at a Joint Session of Congress, February 12, 
1959. Officially, it is House Document No. 211, Eighty-sixth 
Congress, 1st Session. 

The book is eight by ten and one-half inches in size and is at- 
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tractively bound in dark maroon cloth with gold lettering. It has 
sixteen introductory pages and thirty-two pages of text, in addition 
to thirteen full-page halftone illustrations. An envelope inside the 
back cover contains a program of the commemoration ceremony. 
The contents include the full text of the speech of Carl Sandburg 
before the joint session of Congress, the “Remarks” by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower before the Sesquicentennial Dinner and the 
dinner address of the Right Rev. Richard S. M. Emrich, Episcopal 
Bishop of Michigan. There is also an account of the formal open- 
ing of the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Exhibition in the Great Hall 
of the Library of Congress which followed immediately after the 
joint session. Six of the illustrations pertain to these events. 
The Congressional Joint Committee on Arrangements which 
had charge of the principal event in the Washington series was 
composed of Illinois Senators Paul H. Douglas and Everett M. 
Dirksen, Kentucky Senator John Sherman Cooper and Indiana 
Senator Vance Hertke, while the House members were Repre- 
sentatives Peter F. Mack, Jr., of Illinois, Winfield K. Denton and 
William G. Bray of Indiana and Fred Schwengel of Iowa. Schwen- 


gel was chairman of the group. 


The “Grocery Keeper” and His Customer 
Whether or not Lincoln got the better of Douglas in one 
of their 1858 debates with a bit of side-line repartee involving the 
latter's bibbing habits has long been the subject of controversy. In 
his opening remarks at the first debate at Ottawa on August 21, 
Douglas stated that he had known his opponent for nearly twenty- 
five years and that 
There were many points of sympathy between us when we first got 
acquainted. We were beth comparatively boys, and both struggling 


with poverty in a strange land. I was a school-teacher in the town of 
Winchester, and he a flourishing grocery-keeper in the town of Salem. 

I made as good a school-teacher as I could and when a cabinet 
maker I made a good bedstead and tables, although my old boss said 
I succeeded better with bureaus and secretaries than anything else; 
but I believe that Lincoln was always more successful in business than 
I, for his business enabled him to get into the Legislature. I met him 
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there, however, and had a sympathy with him, because of the up hill 
struggle we both had in life. He was then just as good at telling an 
anecdote as now. He could beat any of the boys wrestling, or running 
a foot race, in pitching quoits or tossing a copper, could ruin more 
liquor than all of the boys of the town together, and the dignity and 
impartiality with which he presided at a horse race or fist fight, ex- 
cited the admiration and won the praise of everyone that was present 
and participated.’ 

A commonly accepted story has it that when Lincoln replied 
to this description of his early career, he recalled that he had kept 
a store at one counter of which whiskey was sold; while he was 
officiating on one side of the counter, Lincoln said, Judge Douglas 
was on the other side and was the best customer he had. “He 
further had this to say that while he, Lincoln, had long since left 
his side of the counter he was sorry to say that up to this very hour 
Judge Douglas had not left his side.’”* 

This statement comes from Colonel F. W. Hart of Los Angeles, 
who, as a young man of eighteen, was present at Ottawa; his entire 


account appears in Freeport’s Lincoln, published in 1930. A simi- 
lar statement was printed at the time of the debates in the Citizen 
and News of Lowell, Massachusetts, for September 6, 1858 — dur- 


ing the interval between the Freeport and Jonesboro debates. The 


Lowell paper gave the following as a “sample” from “one of the 


latest discussions’ between Lincoln and Douglas: 

Douglas: “I knew Mr. Lincoln in early life; he commenced 
his life as a grocer!” 

Lincoln: “The only difference between Judge Douglas and my- 
self on the grocery question is, that while I have stood on one side 
of the counter, he has been equally attentive on the other.” 

The Lowell paper commented that it was “a lamentable fact 
that with 20,000 voters present on this occasion this repartee would 


1. Roy P. Basler, ed., Marion Dofores Pratt and Lloyd A. Dunlap, asst. 
eds., The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln (New Brunswick, N.J., 
1953), III: 5-6. A century ago the term “grocery” referred to a place where 
liquor was sold by the drink. For a discussion of the sale of liquor at the 
Lincoln and Berry store at New Salem, see Benjamin P. Thomas, Lincoln’s 
New Salem (New York, 1954), 90-92. Zarel C. Spears and Robert S. Barton, 
in Berry and Lincoln, Frontier Merchants (New York, 1947), 46-61, treat 
the subject in a manner more favorable to Lincoln’s partner, William F. Berry. 
2. W. T. Rawleigh, comp., Freeport’s Lincoln (Freeport, Ill., 1930), 176. 
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have more influence than the profoundest statesmanship and the 
closest logic.”* The reference to the large audience suggests that 
Ottawa was the locale of this debate; most of the estimates were 
that the Ottawa debate crowd totaled about twelve thousand, al- 
though another eastern paper, the Philadelphia Press, mentioned 
twenty thousand.* 

Carl Sandburg, in The Prairie Years, recounts the same incident 
but does not identify it as to time and place: “Lincoln had run 
a grocery store and sold whiskey, Douglas told a crowd one day. 
‘But the difference between Judge Douglas and myself is just this,’ 
Lincoln replied, ‘that while I was behind the bar he was in front 
ie ita 

Another version of this incident is in Abraham Lincoln the Liber- 
ator, by Charles W. French (1891), where it is attributed to the 
Galesburg debate. French adds a second story of the same sort. 
According to this story, Douglas said that his father was a cooper 
and had apprenticed him to a cabinetmaker. Lincoln replied that 
he had long known that Douglas was in the cabinet business but 
had not known that his father was a cooper. “But I have no doubt 
that he was a good one, for he made one of the best whiskey casks ’ 
I have ever seen,” Lincoln added, bowing to Douglas amid roars 
of laughter from the crowd.° 

This cooper story is a complete fabrication. Douglas’ father was 


a physician, not a cooper, and died when Stephen was a few weeks 
old. Young Douglas had apprenticed himself to a cabinetmaker 
at the age of fifteen." At Ottawa, as we have seen, Douglas re- 
ferred to his experience as a cabinetmaker but did not mention his 


father. 
Lincoln did not refer to Douglas’ drinking habits at any time 


3. Edwin Erle Sparks, ed., The Lincoln-Douglas Debates of 1858 (Illinois 
Historical Collections, III, Springfield, 1908), 543-44. 

4. Ibid., 125. 

5. Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years (New York, 
1926), II: 138. Sandburg omits this incident in his one-volume Abraham 
Lincoln (New York, 1954); see Chap. 11. 

6. Charles W. French, Abraham Lincoln the Liberator (New York, 1891), 
138-39. 

“4 <i James W. Sheahan, The Life of Stephen A. Douglas (New York, 1860), 


/- 
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during the seven joint meetings. What he did say at Ottawa, in 
reply to Douglas, was: 

The Judge is wofully at fault about his early friend Lincoln being 
I don’t know as it would be a great sin, if I had 
been, but he is mistaken. Lincoln never kept a grocery anywhere in the 


’ 


a “grocery keeper.’ 


world. It is true that Lincoln did work the latter part of one winter 
in a small still house, up at the head of a hollow.*® 

Where did Lincoln work as a young man “in a small still house, 
up at the head of a hollow’? This statement is the only evidence 
that we have that he was ever so employed. ‘There are numerous 
days, even weeks, in Lincoln’s early life that are not specifically ac- 
counted for. He may have worked in a still house in Indiana in 
the late 1820's, in Macon County, Illinois, early in 1831, or, more 
likely, in New Salem, while helping the Clary’s Grove boys in some 
such venture. Whiskey-making would have come naturally to 
many of the Kentucky-born settlers at New Salem. On the other 
hand, it is not impossible that Lincoln was joking. He may have 
said what he did in order to keep the subject of his early life, and 
Douglas’, on a whimsical note. If Lincoln had taken Douglas’ 
remarks seriously, he would have been much more likely to have 


retorted with a cutting reference to Douglas’ drinking habits. It 


is probable that Lincoln’s sense of fair play and his friendly personal 


feeling for Douglas led him to refrain from the obvious retort. 
Republican newspapers during the campaign were not so con- 
siderate of Douglas. The Chicago Journal, referring to the Charles- 
ton debate, noted that a Stark County paper had said Douglas 
frothed at the mouth. Observed the Journal, “instead of being 
crazy, he must have the hydrophobia — dread of water!”’* The 
Quincy Daily Whig, reporting on Douglas’ appearance during the 
Galesburg debate, noted that he “actually foamed at the mouth, 
during his speech.” The Whig then observed that “hydrophobia 
is not confined to the dog-days.”?” The Missouri Democrat of St. 
Louis, commenting on the Quincy debate, said that Douglas looked 


much the worse for wear. ‘Bad whiskey and the wear and tear 


8. Collected Works, III: 16. 
g. Sparks, Debates, 553. 


10. Ibid., 385. 
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of conscience have had their effect.”** This Republican paper of 
St. Louis reported after the Alton debate that ‘“‘an Illinois paper 
says that Douglas whistles to keep his courage up. Does he not 
wet his whistle for the same purpose?’”** When the campaign was 
nearly over, the Republican Chicago Daily Democrat observed that 
“habits of temperance in all things commend themselves nowhere 
so highly as in the ways of Lincoln and Douglas. Douglas is all 
worn out, whilst Lincoln is as fresh as the morning.” 

While Lincoln did not refer in his speeches to Douglas’ drinking 
habits, he is said to have done so on one occasion in a private con- 
versation. While chatting at the Capitol House hotel after the 
Charleston debate, Lincoln said in the hearing of Dillard C. Donno- 
hue of Greencastle, Indiana, that he flattered himself that thus far 
his wife had not found it necessary to follow him around from place 
to place to keep him from getting drunk.** This was a reference to 
the presence of Mrs. Douglas with her husband at many of the 
meetings of the campaign, including that at Charleston. 

Douglas was not a drunkard. His distinguished career in itself 
is enough to demonstrate that. But he did drink more than was 
good for him. He was in poor health in 1858, and the strain of 
the intensive campaign bore more heavily on him than on Lincoln. 
It is probable that his drinking was one reason for that poor health; 
it may have contributed to his death from rheumatic fever on 
June 3, 1861, at the early age of forty-eight. 

Douglas was a social drinker, not a solitary drinker. John W. 
Forney in 1873 recalled that Douglas was “social to a degree, dining 
out almost daily when not entertaining his friends at his own hos- 
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pitable home. During the campaign the need for meeting as 


many voters as possible would naturally have led a man of Douglas’ 
convivial nature from bar to bar — and what are bars for, if not 


to drink with one’s friends? 


Cuarves H. CoLteMan 

Eastern Illinois University 
Ibid., 443. 
Ibid., 554. 


Tbid., 5,20. 
Jesse W. Weik, The Real Lincoln (New York, 1922), 235-36. 
John W. Forney, Anecdotes of Public Men (New York, 1873), 
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PATTERNS FROM THE 


sOoD: 


LAND USE AND TENURE 


IN THE GRAND PRAIRIE, 1850-1900 
By Margaret Beattie Bogue (Collections of the Illinois State His- 


torical Library, Vol. XXXIV, Land Series, Vol. I. 
Maps, charts, notes, appendices, bibliography, index. 


> ~ 
. Pp. 327. 


The Middle West is the fat-land 
section of the nation — the region 
which the middle of the 
nineteenth century has poured out 
an abundance of foodstuffs. It is 
the region where mechanization 
proceeded 


since 


most 


of agriculture 
rapidly, where the industries serv- 
ing agriculture attained great 


size, where the first great agricul- 
tural colleges developed. Yet it 
has attracted less attention from 
historians than the regions of the 
cotton plantations, the range live- 
stock industry, or even the areas 
where droughts, grasshoppers and 
blizzards threaten. Hence the ap- 
pearance of this volume is cause 
for rejoicing not only because it 
is a good study but because it 
inaugurates a Land Series in the 
Illinois Historical Collections. 
This study, Mrs. Bogue declares, 


traces significant changes in land 
use and ownership in eight east cen- 
tral Illinois counties between 
the frontier period and the 18g0’s, 
when a pattern of land use and own- 
ership akin to the modern one took 
shape, and in so far as possible ex- 
plains why and how those changes 
occurred. Secondly, the study in- 
vestigates the reasons for the gradual 
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Springfield, IIl., 


growth of farm tenancy and examines 
the characteristics of tenancy as an 
economic ard social phenomenon in 
the area. And finally, the study at- 
tempts to analyze some of the major 
conflicts in economic interests among 
different groups of landowners, which 
sent them scurrying to their legisla- 


tors for help. 


The author has not tried to deal 
with every fact of the story and 
has placed greater emphasis on 
large landholders (about 10 per 
cent of the land was held in 
quantities of 1,000 acres) than 
small. However, she promises that 
there will be later studies that deal 
with small landholders and _ in- 
timates that the study will also be 
carried to the present. 

The area dealt with comprises 
roughly the Danville Land Dis- 
trict, and the study is presented 
in two parts. The first part, con- 
sisting of four chapters, describes 
first the ways in which the land 
was alienated and something of 
the original ownership pattern, 
although the author is most in- 
terested in the emergence of large 
holdings. She then sketches local 
attitudes toward large landholders 
(most opinions, not surprisingly, 





opposed such arrangements). The 
author discerns two _ distinct 
groups among the early large 
landholders, the cattlemen and 
those who sought to work their 
land either with tenants or hired 
labor, and she devotes a chapter 
to each. In dealing with the latter 
group she presents a detailed 
sketch of the operations of Mat- 
thew T. Scott, the records of 
whose extensive holdings she 
examined carefully. 

The second part of the study, 
consisting of six chapters, carries 
the story roughly from the 1850's 
to 1900. Two chapters trace the 
general story of the changing land 
use and ownership patterns to the 
end of the century. During this 
period the problem of fencing the 
prairies was solved, and methods 
and organization for draining the 
wet' prairies were devised. After 


1870 productivity increased enor- 


mously. Moreover, both large 
and small holdings (under 100 
acres) decreased after 1870. By 
the 1880’s half the farm units 
were between 100 and 500 acres 
and 38 per cent of all farms in 
the area were operated by tenants. 
By 1900 the quarter-section farm 
had attained its greatest numeri- 
cal prominence. The author sug- 
gests that the explanation of the 
disappearance of many of the 
large and small holdings and the 
growth in the number of inter- 
mediate farm units is to be found 
in “the interrelationships of the 
level of produce prices, the modi- 
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fied corn, oats, and hog economy 
being established in east central 
Illinois, the progress in mechani- 
zation, and the agricultural credit 
structure” (page 145). Matters 
such as levels of managerial skill 
and the prevailing social attitudes 
are not mentioned. 
‘Two chapters deal with the 
nature, condition and increase of 
farm tenancy and contemporary 
views toward tenancy. The con- 
cluding chapters discuss the farm 
loan agent and the problems re- 
lating to taxation of farm lands. 
The chapter on the farm loan 
agent, based in large part on the 
extensive papers of Addison 
Goodell, presents a detailed and 
sympathetic picture of an active 
and successful loan agent. In this 
instance at least, we see a loan 
agent who worked intelligently 
for both 
The picture is probably much 


lender and_ borrower. 
closer to what was typical than 
that presented in Populist _lit- 
erature. 

This study is a useful and wel- 
come addition to the literature 
of the Middle West. It is based 
upon careful examination of an 
enormous amount of record ma- 
terial relating to the area. More- 
over, in discussing matters such 
as tenancy and farm credit, for 
example, the author appears to 
be largely free from the assump- 
tion that these are always and 
necessarily bad. In a system of 
commercial agriculture she sees 
tenancy as having value even to 
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the tenant, and she recognizes 
that when a farmer incurs a debt 
it may be evidence of vigor and 
confidence rather than despera- 
tion. It is to be hoped that this 
is really the first of what will be- 
come a full and successful series 
of historical studies devoted to 
the story of the unfolding pattern 
of land ownership and land use 
in Illinois. 

On the whole the study is pre- 


sented in a well-made book, but 
readers should be spared the kind 
of annoyance involved in foot- 
notes 8, g, 10, 28, 44, etc., of 
Chapter I. When footnotes, placed 
at the end of the book, call atten- 
tion to material in the text some- 
times on or very near the page 
in which the superscript appears 
a rebuke is invited and deserved. 
VERNON CARSTENSEN 

University of Wisconsin 


THE WEST-GOING HEART — A LIFE OF VACHEL LINDSAY 
By Eleanor Ruggles. (W. W. Norton & Co., Inc.: New York, 1959. 


Pp. 448. $5.95.) 
(This review is a condensation of one 
delivered by the Rev. Richard Paul 
Graebel, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Springfield, at the 
formal opening of the Vachel Lind- 
say House on November 10, the 
eightieth anniversary of the poet’s 


birth. ) 


In the book under review we are 
privileged to have the fifth full- 
length interpretation of Vachel 
Lindsay, the man, the artist, “the 
Poet of the Sangamon,” the lec- 
turer, teacher, preacher, genius, 
husband, father, brother and son. 
But this is the first biography to 
have the inestimable advantage of 
being given the verifiable facts in 
the story of his life: his volumin- 
ous papers and diaries, his 
sketches, his friendships — with his 
sister and his wife in full co- 
operation. More than that, the 
author of this biography, Eleanor 
Ruggles, is no enthusiastic novice, 
but a writer of established reputa- 
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tion, recognized as a person of 
talent and judgment, a skilled 
craftsman, a discerning woman 
who spent years in bringing this 
remarkable book into its finished 
form. 

The result is that we have here, 
in 450 pages of a handsomely 
printed volume, the first defensi- 
ble biography of Vachel Lindsay, 
the source materials of which are 
verifiable to any person who is 
willing to take the pains to look 
them up. 

The divisions of Vachel Lind- 
say’s life are striking. He was 
the son of a divided family; his 
doctor-father was Kentucky born, 
southern in sympathy, and he 
looked upon Lincoln as the man 
who had robbed him and his de- 
scendants of a way of life (includ- 
ing slaves) that was gracious and 
leisurely; Vachel’s mother was 
Indiana-born, ardently patriotic, 





brilliant and forth-going, Repub- 
lican, Lincolnian, a northerner 
and a manager. 

Vachel’ Lindsay was also the 
son of a divided life-plan: artist 
vs. medical practitioner. Up until 
he was seventeen years old, he 
thought his mother was on his 
side to help him become an artist. 
Then he found that she had sided 
with his father who wanted to 
make him a physician — and he 
never quite forgave her. Off to 
Hiram College Vachel was sent 
to do his premedical work in the 
formal setting of an academic en- 
vironment which he enjoyed but 
into which he did not fit and from 
which he at last fled to study art. 
(Incidentally the day was to come 
when that same college would 
bestow upon him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Literature.) 

Vachel Lindsay was divided in 
his love of his country. On the 
one hand he could sing her praises 
and rejoice in her glories, yet on 
the other, like John Ruskin whom 
he emulated, he denounced the 
idea of Progress, which exploited 


her people and her natural re- 
This pattern could be 


sources. 
continued to show that he was a 
rollicking, self-confident, enthusi- 
astic performer on the stage, yet 
in his diary that same night he 
would confide his terrified soul, 
his weak dependence upon his wife 
and his mother, his insecurity be- 
fore a fickle public — especially in 
New York which took him to its 
bosom at one time and turned a 
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cold shoulder to him the next. 

From Hiram College Vachel 
went to Chicago and the Art In- 
stitute. He visualized himself as 
an artist during those years, but 
he was not a conventional or a 
skilled artist in the usual sense of 
the term — and he was still de- 
pendent upon his ‘“country-doc- 
tor” father. However, the inter- 
pretations which Eleanor Ruggles 
gives to some of his drawings 
makes them luminous to me for 
the first time! 

After the long, desperate Chi- 
cago years Vachel went to New 
York and there became the life- 
long friend of his art teacher, 
Robert Henri, who told him the 
truth about his work and gave 
him courage to be what he could 
be: a writer. Still he was without 
a job. He tried peddling poems 
in the shops and on the streets. 
He became a teacher and inter- 
preter of art in the YMCA — a 
young man sharing his enthusi- 
asms, seeking to convert people 
to the “Gospel of Beauty.’ Then 
he went on hiking tours, from 
New York to Florida, 
Springfield to Colorado 
California; he became the roman- 


from 
and 


tic figure of the American vaga- 
bond and troubador, a sensitive 
soul in the wheat fields of Kansas 
with the 
the 
grant and the cruel and awful 
Weaver brothers who killed that 
Would Not Be 
Broken from Dancing.” So ended 
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working Mennonite 


farmer and German immi- 


“Bronco Who 
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the silent years before fame came 
— at thirty-three. 

In January, 1913 began the 
period when Vachel Lindsay was 
a famous man in America. That 
was the month when his poem 
“General William Booth Enters 
was published in 
Poetry magazine. The poem was 
read across the English-speaking 
world and its author was famous 
overnight. To this day I cannot 
read the poem, even silently, with- 


into Heaven” 


out tears. The goodness of man 
and the humanness of Christ stand 
revealed in a remarkable way, 
and Springfield’s old Courthouse 
the dwelling 


Square becomes 


place of the Most High God who 
reviews in loving forgiveness the 
failures and foibles of wretched 
but aspiring men marching to 


Zion. 

Part Four of the book, which 
Miss Ruggles calls “General Booth 
Leads Boldly,’ is the 
which all will delight to read 
because it tells the success story. 


section 


“From Lincoln’s own country a 
poet of Lincoln’s own breed,” 
said Harriet Monroe, “Mr. Lind- 
say is the real thing.” A great poet 
needs a great audience. And now 
he had it. 
versities of 
ford, 
dous spiritual triumph and finan- 
to the 
audiences in the land, he was “a 


In the greatest uni- 
America (and Ox- 
where he had a tremen- 


cial disaster) , most elite 


poet in his own country,” even 
conquering his home town before 
he was through. 
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The years 1913 to 1923 were 
the years of the rising tide of 
Lindsay’s fortunes. Then a new 
era was beginning in America — 
the era of F. Scott Fitzgerald and 
John Dos Passos, Ernest Heming- 
way and T. S. Eliot. Vachel’s 
books were not selling and he was 
writing stuff that wasn’t worth 
printing. He hated the lecture 
platform that bled him white and 
left him gasping, yet he had to 
go out and work at it to sell his 
books at all, and also he actually 
needed it to build his ego and 
sustain his sense of importance. 
But he wore himself out, giving 
of himself so fully and wastefully 
in his performances that he had to 
stop. 

A long hospital 
finally made those 
Vachel realize that he was a sick 


experience 
closest to 
man, increasingly disturbed by 
the 
last to lead to his tragic death. 


mental illness that was at 
Now, for the first time, we learn 
that Vachel Lindsay went to the 
Mayo Clinic in 
June, 1924. Scar tissue on the 


Rochester in 


brain was part of the diagnosis — 
epilepsy? This has never 
mentioned before, even after his 
death, but it was part of the 
findings at Mayos’. 

This part of the book, entitled 
“Sorrow and Love,” is both beau- 
tiful and tragic, as was Vachel’s 
that remarkable 
woman Elizabeth Connor. This 
took place in May, 
1925, and it is a wonder that it 


been 


marriage to 


marriage 





lasted as long as it did and that 
Elizabeth, blonde beauty who be- 
came old before her time, could 
find resources of strength to sus- 
tain her through the fearsome 
years. As Olive Lindsay Wake- 
field (Vachel’s sister) once said 
of Elizabeth, “She is a wonderful 
woman. It takes a great person 
to live with a genius, and it’s no 
fun.” 

As I read 
Vachel wrote to Elizabeth, I know 
As I 
read the story of their life to- 


the love letters 


how much he loved her. 


I know how much she 
And as I read of the 
dramatic last days of Vachel (he 


killed 
1931), 


gether, 
loved him. 
December, 


himself in 


written here with restraint 


STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS: 
By Gerald M. Capers. (Little, 
Pp. 239. $3.50.) 


Stephen A. Douglas, like Abra- 
ham Lincoln, was a favorite son 
of Illinois at a crucial period of 
this nation’s history. Both men 
advanced from the western prai- 
ries to national prominence as 
leaders of their political parties. 
That Illinois should have _pro- 
duced two such eminent men in 
the 1850’s is evidence not only 
that it was passing through an eco- 
nomic revolution, but also that it, 
more than any other state, repre- 
sented all the divisions of opinion 
on matters of slavery from aboli- 


tionism to Negrophobia. Illinois 


comprised a national, not a local, 
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and yet with vivid feeling, I must 
bow to the heart that first beat 
and beat its last in the house on 
South Fifth Street in Springfield. 

The West-Going Heart is an 
aptly chosen title for this defini- 
tive biography by Eleanor Rug- 
gles, who was a close friend of 
Elizabeth Connor Lindsay. It was 
taken Vachel 
diary when he applied the term in 


from Lindsay’s 
love to Johnny Appleseed: “He is 
the west-going heart, never re- 
turning, yet with civilization 
always near enough to keep his 


heart My 


God is the God of Johnny Apple- 


tender for mankind. 
seed, and some day I shall find 
him.” 

GRAEBEL 


RicHARD PAUL 


THE UNION 
Boston, 1959. 


DEFENDER OF 
Brown and Company: 


platform. To carry the state, both 
Douglas and Lincoln formulated 
that 
across the nation. 


programs could reach out 
Fundamentally 
both men spoke as westerners and 
differed little attitudes. 
Both wanted slavery barred from 


the territories. But Lincoln, speak- 


in their 


ing for a sectional party, could 
term slavery wrong, whereas 
Douglas, speaking for a national 
party that included the South, 
had to assume an attitude of in- 
difference toward the institution. 
The difference was crucial. Lin- 
coln captured the North and be- 
came President; Douglas lost the 
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North and South and the presi- 
dency. 

Douglas was a unionist. He 
agreed with Lincoln that the na- 
tion could not part. During the 
critical year of 1860 he warned 
the South that “no IIlinoisan 
would ever consent to pay duty 
on corn shipped down the Mis- 
sissippi.”” Douglas was ambitious, 
and he knew that as a Democrat 
he could not achieve national lead- 
ership unlgss he could hold both 
his region and the nation together. 
He failed in both objectives. In 
permitting southerners to encum- 
ber the Kansas-Nebraska Bill in 
1854 with the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty, he lost the Lakes re- 
gion. When he tried to hold the 
Ohio Valley with a pro-northern 
interpretation of popular sover- 
eignty in the late 1850's, he lost 
the South. Both Douglas and his 
program were demolished eveatu- 
ally between the extremes. But 
before that occurred, Douglas was 
the focus of unionism in the na- 
tion, for, unlike such unionists 
as Thomas Corwin and John J. 
Crittenden, he had a continuing 
program. Because his views repre- 
sented the only feasible compro- 
mise on slavery in the territories, 
men eventually had the choice of 
following him or fighting. 

Popular sovereignty was the 
core of Douglas’ program to save 
the nation, and the author handles 
it with clarity and precision. This 
doctrine was always subject to two 
interpretations. Southerners pre- 
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ferred to hold the decision over 
slavery in any territory in abey- 
ance until the region voted on 
statehood. This delay would per- 
mit the continued movement of 
slaves throughout the territorial 
period. Northerners, including 
Douglas, favored an earlier de- 
cision of local or territorial gov- 
ernments which would prohibit 


not only slavery but also the pres- 
ence of Negroes in the territories. 
Douglas regarded this conflict over 
interpretation as irrelevant, for he 


was convinced that migration 
from the free states would pre- 
vent slavery at every stage of ter- 
ritorial development. He offered 
no precise definition of his views 
in the Kansas-Nebraska debates; 
he accepted the Cincinnati plat- 
form of the Democratic Party in 
1856. Even the Dred Scott deci- 
sion, which denied the right of 
Congress to control slavery in the 
territories, did not appear as a 
challenge to popular sovereignty, 
and Douglas proceeded to defend 
it. But changing attitudes in IIli- 
nois forced him to take a pro- 
northern stand in his attack on 
the Kansas Lecompton Constitu- 
tion in 1858. At last, in his arti- 
cle in Harper’s Weekly in the fall 
of 1859 he announced his final 
stand, denying the right of Con- 
gress, but not of a territorial legis- 
lature, to interfere with slavery 
in the territories. This interpre- 
tation defied the South and led 
to the disruption of the Demo- 


cratic Party in 1860. 





Professor Capers has made a 
distinct contribution to an under- 
standing of Douglas and the 
fifties. He reveals the Little Giant 
as a politician of great ambition 
and political skill, who perhaps 
claimed more influence in Con- 
gress than he actually possessed. 
But the contribution is not in the 
form of new information or new 
interpretation. Rather, it is in the 
judicious sifting of the old. The 
author has not searched beyond 
the obvious sources, but perhaps 
in a brief biography more is not 
required. If the volume is politi- 


cal in the narrowest sense, its 


themes are concise and easily fol- 
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lowed. It deals almost exclusively 
with issues and men. It ignores 
the great economic and demogra- 
phic changes that took place in 
Illinois during the fifteen years of 
Douglas’ political eminence. There 
is little reference to family or per- 
sonal life. But it is an enlighten- 
ing study of a man of ability whose 
role in American history was 
unique and whose ambitions never 
prevented him from paying a high 
price at times to preserve the in- 
tegrity of his party and the na- 
tion. No spokesman of that age 
better deserved the title of Defend- 
er of the Union. 

NorMAN A. GRAEBNER 


University of Illinots 


THE OVERLAND DIARY OF JAMES A. PRITCHARD FROM 


KENTUCKY TO CALIFORNIA IN 1849, WITH A BIOGRAPHY 
OF CAPTAIN JAMES A. PRITCHARD BY HUGH PRITCHARD 
WILLIAMSON : WITH AN INTRODUCTION, BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


AND A CHART OF TRAVEL BY ALL KNOWN DIARISTS 
WEST ACROSS SOUTH PASS IN 1849 AND ILLUSTRATED 
WITH A PORTRAIT, AND TWO UNPUBLISHED MAPS OF 


1849 DRAWN BY J. GOLDSBOROUGH BRUFF 


Edited by Dale L. Morgan. (The Old West Publishing Co.: 


Colo., 1959. Pp. 221. $15. 


Dale L. 
done an excellent job 
the diary of James A. Pritchard 
but has produced a superb refer- 
ence work about the 1849 emigra- 
tion to California. 

In the introduction the editor 
says: “A major purpose of the 
present book, while endeavoring 


Morgan not only has 


of editing 


to organize our knowledge about 


Denver, 


one sector of a single aspect of the 
California Gold Rush, the over- 
land emigration across South Pass 
in 1849, is to point out that on the 
contrary much painstaking inves- 
tigation will have to be under- 
taken, and many fortunate finds 
made, before we can feel that at 
any point we are approaching the 
limits of the subject.” 
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Then he goes on to say: “Ere 
long we shall also expect to have 
a study of the Gold Rush as an 
aggregate of human experience, 
distilled from the 
record. 


absolute 
Why 


conditions 


con- 
temporary and 


under what men 
journeyed to California in: 1849, 
and with what outfits; how they 
reacted to one another and the 
characteristic experiences of the 
trail; what those experiences 
were; where the trails went, and 
why; why one trail was used in- 
stead of another, or why at one 
time and not at another; why 
some parties held together when 


others were torn asunder; what 
social values are observable; why 
some values stood up when others 
did not; the nature of home ties 
and how men were affected by 
them; and the whole range of 
experience after reaching the gold 
fields - 


many 


these are just a few of the 
the 
emerging diaries of the Forty- 


questions posed by 
niners.”’ 

Editor Morgan sum- 
the the 
book in a more succinct fashion 
“The 
primary contribution of the pres- 
ent book is that for the first time it 
brings the actual overland diaries 


Again, 
marizes significance of 


than could this reviewer: 


of 1849 (excluding, however, 
those kept on southern routes) 
With 


a chronologically arranged chart 


under scholarly discipline. 


and an alphabetically arranged 
list of diaries, each complement- 
ing the other, every known diary 
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kept on the northern route to 
California during the first year 
of the Gold Rush has been report- 
ed, showing the State and com- 
munity from which the diarist 
came, the name of his company 
(if it had one, or if known), the 
date on which he passed more 
than fifty landmarks along the 
trail, the effective terminal date 
of his diary as a record of an 
overland journey, and, at least 
indicatively, how long this diary 
The 


better to bring out the relation- 


was kept afterwards. 


ships of the various diarists to 
all others on the trail, each has 
been entered on the chart ap- 
proximately in accordance with 
the date he arrived at Fort Lara- 
mie, where the various trails from 
the Missouri River came finally 
together.” 

There are “132 diaries or equiv- 
alent, including eight collections 
of letters” 
the 
esting that at least twenty-five of 


in the bibliography 
and on chart. It is inter- 
the surviving diaries of the Forty- 
Illi- 
noisans, from these communities: 
Jersey 


niners were produced by 


Knoxville, 
County, Naples, Ottawa, Rush- 
ville, Plainfield, Belleville, Nauvoo, 
Groveland, Grafton, Aurora, 
Woodburn, Como, Virginia, Al- 
Jacksonville, 


Springfield, 


ton, Jerseyville, 
Downers Grove and Joliet. The 
originals of several of the jour- 
nals are in the Illinois State His- 
torical Library. 

the publisher, 


Morgan and 
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Fred A. Rosenstock, are to be addition to the literature of 


complimented for producing such American history. 


and_ informative C.Giw. 


an impressive 


NANCY HANKS OF 
SECOND FAMILIES” 


*‘UNDISTINGUISHED 


FAMILIES — 


By Adin Baber. (Mimeographed. Copyright by Adin Baber, 1959. 


Pp. 367.) 


The Hanks family story has been 
put together with a wealth of 
detail by Adin Baber of Kansas, 
Illinois. His paternal grandmother 
was a Hanks. Baber has engaged 
in a genealogical form of “placer 
mining” which has yielded much 
“pay dirt” and even a few nuggets. 

This compilation is the worthy 
fruit of many years of patient dig- 
ging and collecting. Correspond- 
ence with scores of Hankses has 
brought to light a wealth of fam- 
ily traditions, which the author 
has recorded and where possible 
Family Bible 
entries, courthouse records in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Kentucky 


has cross-checked. 


and other states — probate rec- 
ords, will books, deed books, tax 
birth 
death records, marriage registers 


lists, census reports, and 
— have been patiently and care- 
fully examined. Baber has used 
manuscript collections such as the 
Barton Papers at the University 
of Chicago, the files of the Lincoln 
National Life Foundation at Fort 
Wayne, the Herndon-Weik Col- 
lection in the Library of Congress 
and his own “Baber Papers,” ac- 
He 


has made use of the published ma- 


cumulated over the years. 


terial bearing on his search, with 
credit carefully noted to Barton, 
Warren, McMurtry and others. 
Of greatest interest to the “‘non- 
Hanks” reader is the unearthing 
of a fourth set of parents for 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln. Mrs. Caro- 
line Hanks Hitchcock, Louis A. 
Warren and William E. 


have each assigned parents to Mrs. 


Barton 


Lincoln with persuasive if not al- 
together convincing evidence. 
Adin Baber’s candidates for the 
honor appear to have the strong- 
Sarah 


was the 


est case: Abraham and 


Harper Hanks. 


daughter of 


Sarah 
and Eliza- 

Thus the 
Shipley family, excluded from the 


George 


beth Shipley Harper. 


Hanks family tree by Barton, is 
restored to the Hanks-Lincoln 
pedigree. 

Baber is not a professional gene- 
alogist or historian, and members 
of the profession might take ex- 
ception to the fact that many of 
his footnotes are incomplete or 
doubtful in form. But the present 
reviewer noted only two factual 
Dennis Hanks 
married Elizabeth Johnston, not 
Elizabeth Bush (page 17), and 
the correct spelling of the name 


errors in the text: 
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of Lincoln’s New Salem friend 
“Slicky Bill’ was William G. 
Greene, not Green (page 361). 
If the author should decide to 
have this study of the Hanks fam- 
ily appear in print, it is suggested 
that careful editing would im- 
prove the book by eliminating the 
rather frequent slips in spelling. 
The ancestry of Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln, as determined by Baber, 


is as follows: 


Thomas Hanks (born about 1630 
or earlier, died about 1675) 


Married Elizabeth __-_ 
William, 


Possible children: 
George, Robert, Peter. 

William Hanks (ca, 1650-1704) 
“The Carpenter.’ Married Sar- 
ah - ____.. Sons: William, 
Luke, John. 

Luke Hanks (born after 1679, be- 
fore 1687, died 1757) Married 


Elizabeth _________.. Among 

their fourteen children were: 

Abraham, Luke, 
George. 

Abraham Hanks (ca. 1745 - ca. 
1790) Married Sarah Harper, 
daughter of George and Eliza- 
beth Shipley Harper. The sixth 
of their children 


Joseph, 


nine was: 
Nancy. 

Nancy Hanks (February 5, 1784, 
Campbell County, Va., at the 
home of James Hanks. Died 
October 5, 1818, Spencer Coun- 
ty, Ind.) Married Thomas Lin- 

1806. Their chil- 

Sarah, Abraham, 


coln, June 12, 
dren were: 
Thomas. 

The brothers of Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln were: Abraham, Luke, 
William, George, Fielding, John. 
Her sisters were: Sarah, Polly. 

Cuar_Les H. CoLEMAN 
Eastern Illinois University 


VINNIE AND THE FLAG-TREE 
By Mabei Thompson Rauch. (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc.: 


York, 1959. Pp. 149. $2.95.) 


New 


Mrs. Rauch has written a moving 
tale of love and war, commingling 
truth and fancy. Novelists are 
commonly accorded greater free- 
dom than historians, which is all 
very otherwise novels 
would be very dull indeed. The 
setting of this story is “Egypt” 


well, as 


(southern Illinois to the un- 
tutored) ; the characters, with few 
exceptions, rarely stray far. Ac- 
tually this is a story in which 
few individuals 


very appear, 
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though the author has done well 
to relate this minor drama to the 
larger canvas of the Civil War. 

Vinnie Rendleman lived with 
her parents on a farmstead near 
North Pass (Makanda, ten miles 
south of Carbondale). Here she 
followed the opening events of 
the Civil War. Vinnie, despite 
her youth, age sixteen, was a very 
determined person, and managed 
to persuade her parents that she 


should have a tour of duty in 





the hospital at Cairo, under the 
loving eyes of Mrs. John A. Logan. 
In the Striped Hospital it was 
her lot to nurse to health Theo 
Thompson, her future husband, 
who fought with Colonel Loean. 
Much is said of measles; Vinnie 
had experienced all kinds, and 
measles hit the Cairo hospitals 
like a plague. 

Vinnie returned to North Pass 
where loyal people were guarding 
the Illinois Central Railroad from 
gunpowder (An 
army camp was maintained at the 
Big Muddy crossing). The book 
takes its name from the huge tulip 
tree on which Theo had erected a 


possible plots. 


flagpole, the flag to be used as a 
The  flag-tree episode 
furnishes the 
of greatest 


signal. 
moment 
and the 


story its 
suspense, 
author has used Vinnie’s long 
climb to haul down the flag as a 
the 


Circle 


means of showing how 


Knights of the Golden 


reared their ugly heads. 
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Emmy Lou was Vinnie’s young- 
er and very pretty sister, but 
Emmy Lou had to learn some 
things the hard way. Emmy Lou 
fell in love with a Rebel, and in 
this way the story shows how the 
war divided families. 

A fascinating aspect of the book 
is that so much is said of the 
techniques of daily living in pio- 
neer North Pass. Life was hard, 
there compensations. 


yet were 


The reader will also be intrigued 


by the use of numerous pioneer 


provincialisms, such as “the nec- 


essary,” “‘cooning up,” “infare.”’ 
This reviewer wonders if peach 
brandy was a pioneer staple; of 
course, it was always used (note 
Vinnie) for a medicinal purpose 
(as an antispetic or pain-killer 
The Civil 
War books will doubtless mean 
that Vinnie’s adventures will be 


present vogue for 


widely noted. 
WILLIAM A. PITKIN 


Southern Illinois University 


LINCOLN’S FAVORITE POETS 


By David J. Harkness and R. Gerald McMurtry. 
Knoxville, 1959. 


of Tennessee Press: 


This is a book which all Lin- 
coln scholars will want to read 
and own. It is a study of Lincoln 
and his favorite poets. Further- 
more, it is an attractive book — 
pleasing in print and format. That 
Lincoln was an admirer of Burns 
and Shakespeare is generally 
known. This fact is treated in 


great detail, and the authors quote 


The University 


Pp. 101. $3.50.) 


copiously from passages that are 
known to have appealed to Lin- 
coln and lines that must have in- 
fluenced him. 

Probably not so well known was 
Lincoln’s love for Byron, whose 
hatred for oppression seems almost 
contemporary and should make 
him a hero for today. 


Lincoln and Byron stand as kindred 
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spirits in a great cause. Since Lin- 
coln was only fifteen when Byron died 
in Greece, these two great champions 
of freedom and the rights of man 
were rather far apart in point of time 
and place, but they were close to- 
gether in the similarity of their ideas 
and beliefs. They seem almost our 
contemporaries, their views speaking 
clearly to all lovers of freedom and 
democracy today. (page 52) 
Longfellow, Hood, Holmes, Bry- 
ant, Whittier, Whitman and Low- 
ell also played their part, and their 
influence on Lincoln, if less than 
that of Burns, Shakespeare and 
Byron, was at least that of bring- 
ing solace to a man who, having 
reached the summit, found that 


He who surpasses or subdues man- 
kind 
Must look down on the hate of 


(page 43) 


those below. 


The first chapter, “The Rail- 
splitter and the Plowman,” is a 
most interesting comparison of 
Lincoln and his beloved Burns and 
presents many parallels that the 
average reader has probably never 
thought of before — similarities of 
background, ideals and even per- 


Both were indigenous 
Lincoln, 


sonality. 
to their native lands. 
as Sandburg said, “belonged to the 
west country as Robert Burns be- 
longed to Scotland” (page 3). 
This slender volume is also a 
delight to read simply as an an- 
thology of poetry. The excerpts 
quoted are well chosen and ap- 
propriate. The book is proof that 
the Lincoln theme has not been 
exhausted, and probably never 
will be. It is a worthwhile con- 
tribution to the Lincoln Sesqui- 
There are no foot- 
an extensive 


centennial. 
notes, but there is 
bibliography of books and maga- 
zine articles. 

One finishes the book with a 
feeling of amazement that Lin- 
coln, who had so little schooling 
and who was so busy as a success- 
ful lawyer, politician and Presi- 
dent, should have found the time 
to read and be such an admirer 
of great literature. The miracle 
of Abraham Lincoln cannot be 


explained — a man whose name 
is linked with “Jesus Christ, Aris- 
totle, Galileo [and] Shakespeare” 
(page 35). 


S. A. W. 





Recent Acquisitions 
Of the Historical Library 





Latest development in the Illinois 
State Historical Library’s search 
for sources of agricultural history 
is the designation of the Library 
as the official depository for the 
records of the Illinois State 
Grange. The material thus made 
available to researchers will in- 
clude the day books, monthly fi- 
nancial statements, membership 
rolls, quarterly reports to the na- 
tional headquarters as well as 
reports on extension work and 


the recruiting of new members. 


Other acquisitions in the field 
of agricultural history include the 
records of a livestock company 
operated in east central Illinois 
the 
ma- 


quarter of 
These 
terials were presented to the His- 
torical Library by Adin J. Baber of 
Kansas, Illinois, a descendant of 
one of the founders of the com- 
pany, and comprise business cor- 


last 
century. 


during the 
nineteenth 


respondence, account books and 


ledgers. 


The life and times of a small- 
town lawyer, Republican _politi- 
and aspiring 
during the third 
quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, are revealed in the letters 
and a_ notebook written by 
Orastus Charles Dake, and now 
among the Historical Library col- 


cian and_ editor, 


clergyman, 


lections. In 1853, shortly after 
being admitted to the bar, Dake 
took a_ three-day the 
state looking for a place to es- 
A series of 


tour of 


tablish his practice. 
notes made on this trip contains 
information on business condi- 
tions, politics, farm prices and 
even Dake re- 
mained in Edwardsville, however, 
and later went to Lincoln, appar- 


the local belles. 


ently at the suggestion of Judge 
David Davis, to edit the Herald, a 
paper favorable to the presidential 
candidacy of Abraham Lincoln. 
Although he was ambitious and 
hard working, Dake actually was 
not strong enough physically to 
carry out all of his ideas. After 
securing an appointment as a 
clerk in the 
Washington in 1861, he was forced 


to resign because of ill health. As 


Census Bureau in 


he was preparing to return to the 
Midwest, he wrote of the impend- 
ing battles in the Washington area 
and the preparations being made 
on both sides for an all-out war. 

This time Dake went to Ne- 
braska where he realized his am- 
bition and served as a minister 
and helped to found the Univer- 
Nebraska at Lincoln. 
were short 


sity of 


These successes cut 


by his death from a cerebral 
attack on October 18, 1875. 


B.W. 
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Newman Elected Historical Society President 


Ralph G. Newman, for the past 
year Senior Vice-President, was 
elected 1959-1960 President of 
the Illinois. State Historical So- 
ciety at a special meeting of the 
board of directors held on Octo- 
ber 25 in the Student Union 
Building of Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal. The special 
meeting was necessary because of 
the lack of a quorum following the 
election of the five new directors at 
the membership meeting in Whea- 
ton on October 10 (see page 571). 
Newman is the owner of the 
Abraham Lincoln Book Shops of 
Chicago and New Salem State 
Park and is the author of several 
books and numerous articles on 
the Civil War and Lincoln. 

Dr. Glenn H. Seymour, head of 
the Department of Social Science 
at Eastern Illinois University and 
a former director of the Society, 


was elected Senior Vice-President. 
Eight other Vice-Presidents were 
also elected: Ray A. Billington, 
Evanston; Helmut A. Berens and 
Fred C. Evers, Elmhurst; Mrs. 
John S. Gilster, Chester; Mrs. 
William Henry, Jr., Cambridge: 
Victor Hicken, Macomb; Herman 
G. Nelson, Rockford; and Mrs. 
Willard J. Spurgeon, Sparta. A 
unanimous ballot cast for 
the Vice-Presidents and for the re- 
election of Clyde C. Walton as 
Executive Director. 
The directors then 
accept the invitation of the Swe- 
dish Historical Society of Rock- 
ford to hold the annual meeting 
of 1960 in that city. (The dates 
were later set as October 8-9.) 
They also agreed, at the invitation 
of the University of Illinois, to 
hold the 1961 annual meeting in 


was 


voted to 


Urbana. 


Historical Society Annual Meeting at Wheaton 


Wheaton College and the Du Page 
County Historical Society collabo- 
rated on October g-11 to give 
members of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society the longest and 
busiest annual meeting they have 
yet had. 

As a part of the celebration of 
its centennial year, Wheaton Col- 
lege invited the Society members 
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to be its guests at its centennial 
dinner, provided rooms for the 
business meeting and other ses- 
sions, and furnished guides and 
clerical assistance where and when 
needed. As co-host the Du Page 
County Society scheduled three 
bus tours and made other arrange- 
ments vital to a long meeting with 


events scheduled over a _ wide 





area filled with heavy-traffic 
highways. 

Registration on Friday morning 
was at Wheaton’s Centennial 
Center, a lounge room on the 
ground floor of Blanchard Hall 
set aside for the many special ac- 
tivities of the year. This center 
was a headquarters for the So- 
ciety through the three days its 
the 


members were on campus. 


Early arrivals were called along 
with the students to Pierce Memo- 
rial Chapel by the chapel bell 
promptly at 10:30 a.m. Friday. 
The daily service had been ar- 
ranged especially for the Histori- 


cal Society meeting, with Dr. 
Charles W. Taylor, professor of 
history and government at Bethel 
College, Mishawaka, Indiana, as 
the speaker. His subject was “The 
Contribution of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church to Wheaton 
College,” and in a fifteen-minute 
talk he traced the beginnings of 
the latter institution. Illinois In- 
stitute, Wheaton’s predecessor, 
was opened on December 14, 
1853 by the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, but it soon ran into financial 
difficulties and in 1860 was taken 
over by Jonathan Blanchard and 
the name changed to Wheaton 
College. 

The chapel service ended at 
11 A.M., and during the following 
hour groups of eight to a dozen 
Society members toured the cam- 
pus with the assistance of student 
guides. They visited several of 
the newer buildings in the group 
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of nearly forty that serve a student 
hundred. 


Among these were the Centennial 


body of nineteen 


Gymnasium, the Breyer Chemistry 
and Geology Building and the 
Library. The tourists also saw the 
framework being raised for the 
new Centennial Chapel and Audi- 
torium. 

At luncheon, which was served 
in a small room at the student 
dining hall, the group was wel- 
comed to the campus by Dr. V. 
Raymond Edman, president of 
Wheaton, and to the area by Hel- 
mut A. Berens, past president of 
the Du Page County Historical 
Society. President Marvin H. 
Lyon, Jr., responded on behalf of 
the State Society. During the 
meal, music was provided by a 
girls’ string quartet from the Col- 
lege Conservatory of Music. 

Two bus tours were scheduled 
for Friday afternoon since one 
was going to the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory where only 
fifty visitors could be accommo- 
dated at a time. The second tour, 
with about thirty members, visited 
the Morton Arboretum at Lisle 
and the Caroline Martin Mitchell 
Musuem at Naperville. The Ar- 
boretum bus stopped at the ad- 
ministration building for a brief- 
ing and then toured the 1,100- 
acre area where more than 4,800 
varieties of woody plants are grow- 
ing. 

‘ At Argonne 
ai a humorous but practical 
background lecture by Earl W. 
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the visitors were 
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Phelan of the laboratory staff. 
He then showed two fifteen-min- 
ute films, ““Atoms for Peace” and 
“The Argonne National Labora- 
tory.” Following this the visitors 
got back in their bus for a ride of 
a mile and a half to another part 
of the grounds, where they saw 
the present research reactor, 
known as the CP-5. Although it 
was shut down for replacements, 
the visitors were allowed to circle 
the gallery above the reactor. 
Buses from both tours returned to 
Wheaton in ample time for the 
college’s centennial dinner, which 
was held in the student dining 
hall Friday evening. 

Following the dinner a hymn 
concert of four numbers was 
given by the Wheaton College 
Chapel Choir — twenty-one male 
and twenty-four female voices — 
under the direction of Rolf 
Espeseth, associate professor of 
music. 
the address of the 

Earle E. Cairns, 
the Department of 
Science, 


Preceding 
Dr. 
chairman of 
History and Political 
made the presentation of three 
Wheaton College Centennial 
Awards for work in the field of 
history. Those honored were 
Helmut A. Berens, “for outstand- 
ing leadership in creating an in- 
terest in Du Page County history” ; 
Clyde S. Kilby, for his biography 
of Jonathan Blanchard (see re- 
view, Autumn, 1959 Journal, page 
447); and O. Fritiof Ander, pro- 
fessor of history, Augustana Col- 
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evening 


lege, for his bibliographical pub- 
lications of “source materials on 
the history of Scandinavians in 
Illinois.” 

Speaker of the evening was Dr. 
Timothy L. Smith, professor of 
history at East Texas State Col- 
lege. His talk, “The Religious 
Impulse to Higher Education in 
Illinois,’ was a detailed account 
of the founding of many of the 
state’s educational institutions 
which he showed to have been 
linked also to real estate develop- 
ments of one kind or another. 

On Saturday morning two buses 
— carring seventy passengers — 
and a dozen or more cars left 
the Centennial Center for the 
day’s tour, with Willis Méilar, 
secretary of the Du Page Society, 
as the guide. The first stop was 
at the Hinsdale Health Museum, 
one of four such institutions in the 
country (others are at Cleveland, 
Dallas and Philadelphia). At the 
museum the tour was divided into 
three groups to prevent crowding 
in any one of the three main 
rooms of the exhibit. One group 
went into the small theater where 
a $20,000 imported-from-Ger- 
many, life-size, transparent plastic 
woman gave a recorded lecture on 
the various internal organs of the 
body — while the particular organ 
under discussion lighted up. An- 
other third of the audience went 
to the basement where there were 
oversize replicas — in plaster, 
paper, rubber, plastic and glass 
— illustrating the composition and 





operation of the eye, ear, hair, 
teeth, lungs, heart, nervous system 
and bones. The third party stayed 
in the main reception room for an 
elementary lecture on body cells 
and the functioning of the nervous 
The 


moved from room to room until 


system. three groups were 
they had seen all of the exhibit; 
the complete museum visit requir- 
ed about fifty minutes. 

Next stop on the tour was at the 
Old Graue Mill, which is located 
near Hinsdale, on the west side of 
York Road just north of Highway 
34 (Ogden Avenue). The three- 
story brick building measures 28 
by 45 feet and has a one-story 
limestone foundation. The prop- 
erty is a part of the Du Page 
County Fullersburg Forest Pre- 
serve and is leased to the nonprofit 
Du Page Graue Mill Corporation, 
which operates it as an old-time 
milling demonstration and 
seum. The waters of Salt Creek to 
the the undershot 
wooden waterwheel. In the base- 


mu- 


north turn 
ment is the original wooden-cog 
machinery, which is in working 
condition, although an electric 
motor now turns the 1,500-pound 
still 


used to make corn meal from yel- 


original French  buhrstone 
low field corn. The milling opera- 
tion and a small office occupy the 
the 


there is a display of early farm 


first floor; on second floor 


implements and other tools and 


toys, and the third floor is parti- 
tioned into a number of rooms 


with furnishings from the 1845- 
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1885 period. One corner is out- 
fitted as a country store. 

The ten-minute bus ride to the 
Hinsdale Community House, 
where luncheon was to be served, 
was the shortest in the Society’s 
Presiding at 

Hugh G. 
the 


two days of touring. 


the luncheon’ was 


Dugan, president-elect of 
Du Page County Historical Soci- 
ety, and the speaker was Judge 
Win G. Knoch of the United 
States District Court. Judge 
Knoch, who was born in Du Page 
County, told the stories of some 
of the early settlers and remi- 
nisced about the county as he re- 
membered it from his youth. 

A light rain had started during 
the luncheon and continued for 
the rest of the afternoon and eve- 
ning. This delayed the bus load- 
ing and slowed the return trip to 
Wheaton. 
made in 


En route a stop was 
the 
yard adjoining the house where 
Carl Sandburg lived (1919-1930) 


Elmhurst church 


while he was writing Abraham 
The Prairie 


Rootabaga Stories. Detours were 


Lincoln: Years and 
also taken through Wilder Park 
and past the Elmhurst Free Li- 
brary and through the campus of 
Elmhurst College. 

The delay in the buses’ re- 
turn held up the annual business 
meeting of the State Historical 
Society which President Lyon call- 
ed to order in the Fischer lecture 
room of Blanchard Hall nearly 
scheduled. 


Unanimous approval was given 


an hour later than 
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Herman Fischer, Jr., seated left, chairman of the Board of Trustees of Wheaton 
College, and Dr. Earle E. Cairns, chairman of the College’s Historical Project 
Committee, look over some of the materials in the Blanchard Collection, which 
was officially opened on October 10. The spectators and Chairman Fischer 
are descendants of Jonathan Blanchard. 


the minutes of the 1958 meeting 
and the annual report of Execu- 
Walton, 
following which three members of 
the State Historical Library staff 


tive Director Clyde C. 


gave brief talks about their work. 
Mrs. Olive S. Foster, director of 
the Student 
told of the phenomenal growth of 


Historian program, 
Iillinots History magazine during 
the past year and of the distri- 
bution of the Stories from Illinois 
History. 
ing editor of the Journal, explain- 


Howard Rissler, manag- 


9/9 


ed some of the procedures and 


difficulties involved in publication 


of the quarterly magazine and 


other books, pamphlets, programs, 
letters and leaflets issued by the 
Historical Library and Society. 
3ernard Wax, field representative 
for the Historical Library, related 
some of his experiences in collect- 
ing historical materials from vari- 
ous widely scattered parts of the 
state. 

Next on the agenda was the 


report of the nominating com- 





mittee, headed by Past President 
Philip L. Keister. Its slate of five 
directors to serve for the three- 
year term ending in 1962 was 
unanimously elected. These new 
directors are George W. Adams, 
Carbondale; Virginia R. Carroll, 
Galena; Virginia B. Herbert, 
Cairo; Philip D. Sang, River For- 
est; and Donald F. Tingley, 
Charleston. 

The business meeting adjourned 
so Jate that fev. members attended 
the Blanchard Memorial program 
in Pierce Chapel. At this session 
the Blanchard Collection of pa- 
pers was Officially opened, and 
Dr. Kilby spoke briefly on the 
educational beliefs of Jonathan 
Charles Albert 
succeeded his 


Blanchard and 
Blanchard, 
father as president of Wheaton. 

When _ this 
those attending barely had time 
to get to the Old Spinning Wheel 


who 


program closed, 


restaurant in Hinsdale where the 
was 
scheduled to start at 7 Pre- 
ceding the address of the evening, 
John W. Allen, chairman of the 
awards committee, presented the 


Society's annual banquet 


P.M. 


State Historical Society's annual 
“Award of Merit” to Oliver J. 
Keller, Sr., president of Radio 
Station WTAX, Springfield. 
Keller was chairman of the com- 
mittee which had charge of the 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial Banquet 
held in Springfield on February 
12. The awards committee also 
recommended that the Chicago 
Tribune and its reportorial staff 
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receive a special commendation 
for their interest in, and co-opera- 
tion with, the State Historical 
Society. 

The speaker of the evening, in- 
troduced by President Lyon, was 
Dr. Avery Craven, emeritus pro- 
fessor of American history at the 
University of Chicago. His sub- 
ject, “John Brown and the Civi! 
War,” the 
month of the 


was chosen because 


October was also 


centennial of the Harpers Ferry 


the 
which 


Dr. reviewed 


facts of the raid itself 


raid. Craven 
and 
John 


based on 


he called a “‘tragic fiasco” 
that 
plans 


concluded although 


Brown’s were 
“expectations and assumptions,” 
the old raider was not so much 
confused as were the people of 
both the North and the South. 
The rain, which had continued 
into Saturday night, ended by 
which 


Sunday morning, was 


bright and chilly. No meetings 
were scheduled for the morning, 
but by 1 p.m. cars had begun to 
arrive at the spacious parking lot 
at Cantigny Farm (home of Colo- 
nel Robert R. McCormick, 
publisher of the Chicago Trib- 


late 


about two miles west of 


The 


through the estate, passing the 


une 


Wheaton. visitors strolled 
large circular memorial contain- 
ing the bodies of the Colonel and 
his deceased wife, Amy Irwin 
McCormick, before reaching the 
house, which is now the Robert 


R. McCormick Museum. The 
main section of this thirty-two- 
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The Cantigny Farm home of Colonel Robert R. McCormick, 
* Robert R. McCormick Museum with Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Johnston as its supervisors. 


room Georgian mansion was built 
in 1896 by Joseph Medill, founder 
of the Tribune and grandfather 
of Colonel McCormick. The lat- 
ter added wings to the west and 
east in 1932 and 1936, respec- 
The visitors were shown 
the 
which included the main hall, liv- 


tively. 
through first-floor rooms, 
ing room, dining room, the weap- 
hall, Colonel McCormick’s 
Mrs. McCormick’s bed- 


room and the library. The east 


ons 


study, 


wing was built especially to house 
this library, which is a two-story 


room paneled in butternut wood. 


On the walls are several paintings 
of Colonel McCormick and other 
members of the family. 

Also on the grounds, near the 
space reserved for parking, is the 
Cantigny War Memorial Museum 
of the First Division, which is not 
yet open to the public. The talk 
by Walter Trohan, chief of the 
Washington bureau of the Trib- 
nue, (see page 477) was originally 
scheduled to be delivered on the 
plaza east of this building. When 
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* 


which is now the 
the time for the talk came, the 
temperature was about forty de- 
grees and a wind was blowing at 
nearly forty miles an hour, so this 
final event on the three-day pro- 
gram was moved back to Whea- 
ton College. The greater part of 
the audience was lost in the shift, 
however, and, when they were 
finally assembled in Fischer lec- 
ture room of Blanchard Hall, 
fewer than a hundred were pres- 
ent. Ralph G. Newman, Senior 
Vice-President of the Historical 
Society, introduced the speaker, 
whose subject, “My Life with 
Colonel Robert R. McCormick,” 
was as fascinating to his audience 
as it was to him during the twen- 
ty-five years he was living it. 


Dur- 
ing the Historical Society banquet 
Saturday, Mrs. David Roberts, 
wife of the public relations mana- 


ANNUAL MEETING NOTEs: 


ger of Wheaton College, lost the 
diamond from a ring which she 
prized particularly because it was 


an heirloom. The Old Spinning 
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Walter Trohan addresses the closing session of the State Historical Society 
meeting at Wheaton College. 


Wheel dining room was searched 
from treadle to spindle without 
success. When Roberts took off 
his shoes that night, there was the 
diamond imbedded in a nail hole 
of one of the heels. 

After his busy three days Hel- 
mut A. Berens spent the next three 
days in a hospital — and recovered 
with no ill effects. 

Gilbey Mehagan, the man who 
runs the grinder at the Old Graue 
Mill (he says he is not a miller), 
had a goodly supply of yellow 
corn meal sacked up, but the 
Historical Society visitors bought 
all he had and some of them had 
to wait while he ground more. 


A mimeographed sheet with five 


corn meal recipes went with each 


purchase. 
Meals at the Historical Society 


~ Baked 


good 
but 
since 


meetings are traditionally 
and sometimes exceptional 
been a long time 
Alaska 
dessert, as it was at the Old Spin- 


it has 
was served for 
ning Wheel. 

Drivers for the Leyden Motor 
Coach Company ran into trouble 
when the first tour left the Whea- 
ton campus Friday afternoon. 
With a 


across the street 


truck and car parked 
from the drive- 
way, there was not enough room 
for them to make the turn into the 
street until several of the pas- 
sengers had pushed the obstruc- 
tions aside. 

Youngest tourist on the Satur- 
day bus trip was four-year-old 
John Fricke of Prospect Heights, 
accompanied by his 


who was 


brother Cappy, 8, his sister Gret- 
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chen, 7, his mother, Mrs. Harold 
J. C. Fricke, and his grand- 
mother, Mrs. Elmer E. Anderson 
of Chicago. 

Those who attended the Soci- 
ety’s annual banquet received as 
souvenirs a copy of the Du Page 
County Historical Society Port- 
folio, Number Four. It is a hand- 


some illustrated historical map of 
the county which is folded to the 
size of the first three numbers in 
the series but opens out to 22 by 
28 inches. Indian trails, villages, 
camps and mounds are shown on 
the map, and a numbered listing 
identifies one hundred eleven his- 


toric sites. 


Activities of Local Historical Societies 


Prentiss D. Cheney was host to 
the Alton Area Historical Society 
at his home in Jerseyville on Sun- 
day, September 13. His house, 
now remodeled and enlarged, was 
the frame building in 
Jerseyville. He displayed his col- 
lections of antique furniture and 
art works, including objects of 


second 


porcelain, silver and crystal. 


Antique autos owned by the 
Aurora Historical Society drew 
record crowds to the Society’s 
museum in August. These cars 
and other vehicles ranging from 
Victorian baby carriages to stage 
coaches are on exhibit in the mu- 
seum’s carriage house, which was 
opened last year. Favorites of mu- 
seum vistors are three automobiles 
restored and put in running order 
by Vernon Derry: a Model R 
Ford of Sears-Roebuck 
automobile and a 1916 Maxwell. 

The Society conducted a “tag 


1907, a 


day” on September 19 to raise 
funds for the museum, which is 
supported entirely by the Society 
and by gifts from vistors and the 
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public. President L. Ralph Mead 
that children 


visiting the museum and carriage 
house on conducted tours are ad- 


explained school 


mitted without charge although 
adults pay a small admission fee to 


the carriage house. 


The Old Settlers’ Association of 
Bishop Hill held its annual re- 
union in the Bishop Hill State 
Park on September 23. 


The semiannual meeting of the 
Calumet Historical Society was 
held in the Pullman Library Audi- 
Indiana Avenue, 
9g. The 


11001 
on October 


torium, 
Chicago, 
meeting was devoted to the his- 
tory of the Roseland Tornadoes 
famed both as a football team and 
as a social and philanthropic or- 
ganization. August Thomas, Ra- 
cine Thompson and George Doty 
were in charge of the program. 
The Calumet Society is spon- 
sored by the Pullman Branch Li- 
brary, which is developing its 
holdings of documents, pictures 
and other historical memorabilia 





of the Roseland, Pullman, Ken- 
sington, West Pullman, Gano, 
Fernwood, South Holland and 
Riverdale areas. 


Marion C. Moore of the Cham- 
paign County Historical Society 
reports that that organization held 
its first meeting of the fall season 
on September 27 at the home of 
Mr. Mrs. William Redhed 
near Homer. The Redheds’ early 
American home is picturesquely 


over- 


and 


located in a wooded area 
looking Salt Fork River. 


the 


During 


the afternoon host and _ hos- 


tess showed their collections of 
antique household and _agricul- 


tural implements. 


A centennial anniversary many 
people would like to forget 
though recognizing its importance 
was marked in 

Chicago His- 
The anniversary 


in their lives — 
October by the 
torical Society. 

was the one hundredth birthday 
of organized dentistry, which the 
Society observed with a special 
exhibit including dental instru- 
ments, photographs and manu- 


scripts. 


His- 


and 


Lawndale-Crawford 
Chicago, 


The 
torical Society, 


members of woman’s clubs in 
the area paid tribute to the second 
oldest of such clubs in the state at 
a special meeting on October 7. 
The honored club was the Millard 
Avenue Woman’s Club, founded 


in 1878 by Dr. Isabella Scott 
Hotchkiss as ““The Mental and 
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Social Culture Club.” Its activities 
grew to envelop such civic and 
philanthropic projects as a rural 
traveling library, a Red Cross unit, 
sponsorship of a branch library in 
Lawndale and the 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson Memo- 
rial Home and the Park Ridge 
School. 

Dr. Joseph Ewald of Harrison 
High School was chairman of the 
which 


support for 


commemorative 
featured talks by Mrs. Thaddeus 
V. Adesko, Mrs. Albert H. Tosch, 
Mrs. Otto J. Hausknecht and Mrs. 


Joseph Sands. 


program, 


Cigar-store Indians a com- 


mon sight in Illinois towns less 
than fifty years ago — are now so 


rare that entire communities fre- 


quently become involved in at- 


That is 
what has happened in Galena. 
The museum of the Galena His- 


tempts to preserve them. 


torical Society has long exhibited 
one of these painted wooden fig- 
ures, which was privately owned 
and merely on loan to the mu- 
seum. The owner was recently 
offered so tempting a price for 
the Indian — $600 — that he de- 
cided to sell it but gave the Society 
the two 


first option. For 


months Galenians have been work- 


past 


ing to raise funds te meet the 
One of the So- 


ciety’s money-raising projects was 


purchase price. 


an antique auction held on Octo- 
ber 10, with Reggie Smith as auc- 
tioneer and George Callahan as 


clerk. 
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almost 
last 


too, 
Indian 


automobile 


Mount Vernon, 
lost its cigar-store 
summer when an 
backed into the figure, which 
stands in front of the Mt. Vernon 
Tobacco Company. Sam Zemliak, 
operator of the store, estimated 
that repairs would cost between 
$175 and $200 but reassured the 
Indian’s admirers that it would 
soon be back at its regular stand. 


Frank Jarvis, president of the 
Geneva Historical Society, called 
a special meeting of that organi- 
zation in September to consider 
means of preserving the Society’s 
collections. It was agreed to trans- 
fer the valuable files to the li- 
brary of the University of Chicago, 
which will the docu- 


ments as funds become available. 


The Greene County Historical 
Society, in imminent danger last 
spring of disbanding and of being 
forced to close its museum, is still 
functioning, though it faces press- 
ing financial difficulties. At a busi- 
ness meeting in Carrollton on Sep- 
tember 25, Acting President Don- 
ald Evans of White Hall, Mrs. 
Henry Borlin and Mrs. P. J. 
Achenbach were named to select 
a slate of officers for the 1959- 
1960 year. 

Elizabeth Kell, re- 
ports that the Jefferson County 
Historical Society held a dinner 
meeting September 22 in the 
Casey Junior High School cafe- 


secretary, 
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teria. Attorney Donald G. Musick 
addressed the group on the subject 
of constitutional goverment. The 
principal theme of his address 
was the effect of the frontier on 
the formation of the Constitution. 
President J. Lester Buford pre- 
sided at the meeting. 


The Jersey County Historical 
Society re-elected its entire slate 
of officers at the annual meeting 
in the ,Jerseyville Public Library, 
September 12. They are Paul 
Fleming, president; Mrs. Louis 
Heider, vice-president; Miss Celia 
Miss Cora 
Lofton, treasurer. The following 
directors were named: Joseph R. 
Fulkerson, Arch D. Nelson, Mrs. 
John Flautt, Clinton Cope and 
Joseph E. Knight. R. M. Ander- 


son was appointed historian of 


Sinclair, secretary; 


the group. 

Prentiss G. Cheney talked on 
his antique guns, which were dis- 
played at the meeting. Mrs. 
Carrie Watts also spoke on the 
subject of antique collecting, and 
Ed Stroud exhibited some of his 


antiques and some early maps and 


directories which he has donated 
to the Society. Other recent gifts 
displayed at the meeting were a 
foot mercury print 
picture on a mirror and a toy 
flatiron, all donated by Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Christy Beaty; and early 
photo- 


warmer, a 


county documents and 
graphs, a boat saw and a carpet 
stretcher, from the Ed Larbey 


estate. 





Membership in the Land 
of Goshen Historical Society now 
totals thirty-nine, program chair- 
man Robert C. Lange reports. 
Despite its small size, the Ed- 
wardsville Society is one of the 
most active in the state. Programs 
for its monthly meetings, held 
from September through May, are 
devoted to the presentation of re- 
search papers on local history, 
and are prepared by the members 
themselves. 

A special event marked the So- 
ciety’s October activities. This 
was a tour, open to the public, of 
historic landmarks in Edwards- 
ville. 

Mrs. Edward Abenbrink, Miss 
Edna Weir, Miss Ella ‘Tun- 
nell, Leonard Schwartz, Miss 
Jessie Springer, Robert C. Lange 
and Albert Tuxhorn presented 
historical résumés and descriptions 
of the sites and buildings along 
the route. Also assisting in the 
day’s activities were Mrs. Gladys 
Bartholomew and Harold Kriege. 
Guests from Alton, Godfrey, Glen 
Carbon and Tuscola, as well as 
Edwardsville residents, joined the 


tour. 


Miss Saidie Murray of Streator, 
who was elected president of the 
La Salle County Historical Soci- 
ety on October 18, died on No- 
vember 5 before naming the com- 
mittees for the coming year or 
conducting a meeting of the So- 
ciety. Elected vice-president at 
the annual meeting along with 
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Miss Murray was Miss Jane Mills 
of La Salle. 

The Ottawa Appellate Court 
District, which includes thirty-two 
north central Illinois counties, 
was the subject of an address by 
Circuit Judge Howard C. Ryan, at 
the meeting, which was held in the 
Appellate Court Building. 

Other newly elected officers are 
Mrs. Hugh Black, Tonica, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Helen Murdock, Ot- 
Mrs. 


cor- 


tawa, recording secretary; 
Harriet Alderson, 
responding secretary. 


Streator, 
Five 
directors were also elected; they 
are Mrs. Peru; 
Mrs. Walter Chapman, Tonica; 
Horace Hickok, 
Arthur Prichard, 
Miss Mills. 


new 


Edward Carus, 


Troy Grove; 


Ottawa; and 


Reminiscences of a now-historic 


powder mill explosion were related 
to members of the Libertyville- 


Mundelein Historical Society at 
their meeting on September 28. 
C. E. Carroll, a Libertyville resi- 
dent since 1902, moderated a dis- 
cussion of the explosion, which 
took place on March 16, 1g11. Al- 
though the mill was located in 
Pleasant Prairie, Wisconsin, about 
eighteen miles from Waukegan, 
the force of the blast was felt in 
a five-state area. Another par- 
ticipant in the program was Paul 
Ray, 
dent, who helped the rescuers. 


onetime Libertyville _ resi- 


Illinois Secretary of State 
Charles F. Carpentier presented a 
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copy of the 1860 campaign photo- 
graph of Abraham Lincoln to the 
Logan County Historical Society 
Sunday, 


at special ceremonies, 


September 13. The photograph 
now hangs in the Postville Court- 
house — a replica of the original 
structure at present Lincoln, IIli- 
nois, where Abraham Lincoln 
attended court. 

William A. Komnick, retiring 
president of the Logan County 
Society, presided at the program. 
At a business meeting, held before 
the formal presentation ceremony, 
officers for 1959-1960 were elect- 
ed. They are Gene C. Clear, 
president; E. H. Lukenbill, James 
T. Hickey and Komnick, vice- 
presidents; George A. Volle, treas- 
urer; and Mrs. Gayland Green, 


secreta ry. 


The Madison County Historical 
Society held its fall meeting in 
Bethalto 18 at the 
Zion Lutheran Church, which is 


on October 


celebrating its centennial this year. 
The Rev. Ervin J. Kolb presented 
a brief history of the church; the 
Rev. Elmer Zimmerman discussed 
the history of Bethalto; and Elmer 
Helmkamp, the community of 
Moro. George Archibald 
sented a plaque, donated by the 


pre- 


church, commemorating the 
Bethalto village hall. 

A. Edson Smith, principal of 
the East Alton-Wood River High 
School and vice-president of the 
Madison County Society, presided 
at the meeting. Also taking part 
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in the program were Mayor Erwin 
Plegge of Bethalto; W. G. Suessen, 
supervisor of Fort Russell Town- 
ship; and Burton C. Bernard, 
president of the Madison County 


Society. 


The Mercer County Historical 
Society formally opened its 
$65,000 Essley-Noble Memorial 
Museum in Aledo on Sunday, 
October 18. The Society’s open 
house and program attracted over 
300 persons, 115 of whom became 
charter members of the organiza- 
Witter, 
Island 


Bestor 
Rock 


Society, 


tion. Attorney 

president of the 
County Historical 
Marvin H. Lyon, Jr., past presi- 
dent of the State Society, were 


and 


principal speakers. 
The museum building is a T- 


shaped structure of steel and brick, 


120 by 240 feet in size. In addi- 
tion to the main hall, 34 by 48 
feet, the building includes a large 
reception lobby and office space. 
The late Elisha L. Essley of Chi- 
cago, donor of the building, in- 
tended it both as a family memo- 
rial and as a stimulus to the pres- 
ervation of local history. 


Edgar L. Dukes, of Albion, was 
principal speaker at a dinner 
meeting of the Morgan County 
Historical Society on October 23. 
His subject was “On the Trail 
with George Rogers Clark.” Ber- 
nard Wax, field representative of 
the State Historical Library, also 
spoke briefly. 





An old-fashioned square piano 
from the Heber C. Kimball home, 
Nauvoo, is now on display in the 
museum of the Nauvoo Historical 
Society. The piano was the gift of 
Dr. LeRoy Kimball. 

The Peoria 


County historical tours, publica- 


organization of 


tion of a new and authoritative 
county history, and the establish- 
ment of a historical museum are 
among the principal projects being 
planned by the Peoria County 
Historical Society as its 1959-1960 
program gets underway. 

At the Society's October meet- 
ing, George W. May spoke on 
“The Political Tra- 
dition in County 


Democratic 
Peoria until 
1900.” 

Meetings are held monthly in 
the Student Center, Bradley Uni- 


versity. 


A section of the historic Iben- 
dahl home — better known as the 
“old Kinzey place” 
aroa has recently been turned over 


near Tam- 
to the Perry County Historical 
Society for use as a museum. Mr. 
and Mrs. the 
donors, were hosts to the Society 


Calvin Ibendahl, 


at the October meeting, at which 


plans were discussed for displaying 


the Society’s historical collections. 
President Charles Matthews was 
in charge of the business session. 
Former Judge Judson E. Harris 
of Du Quoin, the principal 
speaker, discussed the county’s 


legal history. 
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Mrs. Willard J. Spurgeon, Spar- 
ta, retiring chairman of the Ran- 
dolph County Historical Society, 
presided at the annual banquet 
meeting of that organization at 
the Lions’ Community Building 
in Sparta on October 21. She will 
be succeeded by Lily Flynn. Guests 
at the banquet included three 
officers of the State Society: Clyde 
C. Walton, executive director, and 
Richard S. Hagen and Louis E. 
Aaron, both members of the board 
of directors. 

During the past year, the Ran- 
dolph County Society inaugurated 
several ambitious projects, one of 
the most successful of which was 
its historical tour for school 
children. 

Excerpts of a report on that 
project, prepared by Katie Fiene, 
a Society member and columnist 
for the Sparta News-Plaindealer, 
follow: ; 

“The formation of the Ran- 
dolph County Historical Society 
only a few years ago, with the 
promotion of an interest in the 
wealth of history in the area as 
one of its purposes, was something 
like a move to waken a sleeping 
giant. Randolph County is, ac- 
cording to Historian Elroy Heob, 
a member of the Society and a 
teacher of history for thirty-six 
years, ‘the 
west of the Allegheny Mountains.’ 

“So it is. But prior to this time, 
relatively little had been done to 
Then 


most historic county 


alert people to the fact. 
the giant began to stir. 
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“A good place to begin to turn 
non-history-minded people (young 
old) 


peoplet (young and old), reasoned 


and into history-minded 
the Society, was at home. Educate 
and encourage county people first. 


And why 


not start with the youth? 


Others would follow. 


“There are twenty-four public 
and the 
county, with approximately five 


parochial schools in 
hundred seventh-grade students. 


Seventh-graders, who are old 
enough to understand the value of 
what they see and hear, and 
young enough to enjoy adventure, 
tales of folklore and live history 
lessons! 

“The county superintendent of 
schools, as well as local superin- 
dents and principals, agreed to 
co-operate, and the Society map- 
ped out plans for a student tour 
of historic places with competent 
historians at each spot to give 
facts and folklore. 

“The first tour was in October, 
shortly before the annual banquet. 
Three hundred seventy-five stu- 
dents took part. They left head- 
quarters aboard eight school buses, 
and within four and one-half 
hours had stopped at three major 
historic spots in the county (Fort 
Chartres, Fort Kaskaskia and the 
Pierre Menard Home). They lis- 
tened intently as John W. Allen 
and Father Theo Sieckmann told 
colorful stories pertaining to the 
early history of these places. 

“Bruno W. Bierman of the Illi- 
nois Department of Public In- 
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struction accompanied the stu- 
dents on parts of the excursion 
and said that his “department was 
happy to see something of this 
nature being done.’ 

“Tt is difficult 


much of what the students heard 


to know how 


was retained,’ Mrs. Spurgeon said 
‘But 
if it takes place every year as plan- 


at the conclusion of the tour. 


ned, on-the-spot history teaching 
should ultimately yield substantial 
benefits.’ 

“If the Randolph County His- 
torical Society did accomplish its 
purpose, 375 future historians al- 
ready appreciate their heritage a 
bit more and will be quick to say, 
‘Tm Randolph County, 
where we really have ‘xistory!’ ” 


from 


Mrs. Gerald Shaw presented a 
talk on the history of the town of 
Reynolds at the fall meeting of 
the Rock Island His- 
torical Society, held October 22 in 
the Reynolds American Legion 
Building. Earlier 
Charles Ainsworth arranged a dis- 


County 


in the month 


play of historic objects for the 


Society in connection with a three- 
day arts exposition at the Hauberg 
Civic Center. 


Frank Truman, president of the 
Rockton Township Historical So- 
ciety, was host to Society members 
at their September meeting. 


Ebers Schweizer of Chester, a 
past president of the Randolph 
Society, was 


County Historical 





guest speaker at the October 6 
meeting of the Saline County 
Historical Society. Schweizer 
talked on the history of Randolph 
County, enlivening his account 
with amusing folk tales. 

Mrs. Pauline Purcell, Mrs. Jen 
Jones, Mrs. Bess Webber and Mrs. 
Harris Dodd were hostesses at the 
meeting. Music was provided by 
Joey Morehead and Kay Moye of 
Norris City. 

The final summer field meeting 
of the Saline County Society was 
held September 1 at the Indian 
Camp Missionary Baptist Church, 
about thirteen miles from Harris- 
burg. After a picnic supper, Del 
Kelley, Harvey Tanner, Carney 
Doughty, Harry Tanner and Mrs. 
Floyd Sims participated in a 
round table discussion of county 
history. 

In August the Society was en- 
tertained by Mrs. B. S. Crebs at 
her beautiful colonial-style home, 
located at the foot of Murray 
Bluff about five and one-half miles 
southeast of Carrier Mills. Mrs. 
Crebs traced the history of her 
property and discussed the life of 
her ancestors, who were early 
settlers in the community. One 
of the most fascinating stories she 
related dealt with the work of an 
uncle, George Hancock, who op- 
erated a freight line from Shaw- 
neetown to Cape Girardeau, Mis- 


souri, by the way of Equality and 


Cairo. He used ox-drawn mud 
boats, Mrs. Crebs said, which were 
made of hollowed-out logs mor- 
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tised together to form a 40-inch 
wide concave boat that could slide 
along the mud of the river bank. 
The trail left by the mud boats 
can still be seen in places along 
the Saline River, she said. Mrs. 
Bertha Durfee and A. A. Moore 
also took part in the discussion of 
pioneer life in the community. 


The Stark County Historical 
Society re-elected all of its re- 
tiring officers at the annual meet- 
ing, held September 21 in the 
Charles M. 
Wilson will again head the So- 
ciety; other officers are Eugene 
H. Nichols, vice-president; Miss 
Annie L. Lowman, secretary; and 


Toulon Library. 


Miss Rena Baker, treasurer. 


Early Freeport businesses and 
industries were featured in the 
August exhibits at the Stephenson 
County Historical Society’s mu- 
seum. One section of the displays 
consisted of a reconstructed drug 
store typical of the late 18g0’s. 
Robert Moore supplied the equip- 
ment and products, which includ- 
ed a pill mold, a soap slicer, bot- 
tles of dried herbs and cartons of 
patent medicines. Also exhibited 
were photographs and catalogs of 
Freeport industries, early products 
of the W. T. Rawleigh Company 
and Rawleigh’s original sales bag, 
working models of windmills once 
made in the city, a doughmaker, 
Arcade cast-iron toys and a 1905 
Sears Roebuck coffee maker. 


V. R. Olmstead of Prophets- 
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town was the principal speaker 
at the October g ineeting of the 
Society. For more than two dec- 
ades Olmstead has 


summers on the Chippewa Indian 


spent his 


reservation near Ashland, Wiscon- 
sin, and is an adopted member of 
the tribe, whose folklore and cus- 
toms he described. Many school 
children were among the guests, 
and the museum arranged a spe- 
Indian exhibit for the occa- 
Milton Babcock, president, 


was in charge of the meeting. 


cial 


sion. 


The Falls His- 


torical Society has recently ac- 


Sterling-Rock 


quired the historical collections of 


the old Whiteside County His- 
torical Society. The donors are 
John W. 


Susan, 


Davis and his sister 


whose father started the 
collections of the earlier Society. 
A museum board, consisting of 
Leroy Thummel, Chris Kilgus, 
Lloyd Elfline, Dollee Fauth and 
William U’Ren, pre- 


pared the Davis acquisitions for 


chairman, 
exhibit. The Society's museum 
room was opened to members at 
the regular meeting in Sterling on 
October 20, with a public opening 
planned for a later date. Also 
displayed was the W. C. Holbrook 
collection of Indian relics. 

Charles W. Buyers, a Society 
member and gun expert, was the 
principal speaker at the October 
meeting. He discussed the weap- 
ons recently acquired by the So- 
ciety from the Davis family. 

In September the Society held 
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the last of its four summer tours, 
visiting the Indian mounds near 
Albany. James Pilgrim of Clinton, 
Iowa, past president of the Iowa 
Archeological Society, served as 
guide for the tour. The mounds 
are located on the Myron Rosen- 
crans farm — once the site of a 
large Hopewellian village, Pilgrim 
said. The speaker also addressed 
the formal meeting of the Society 


on September 15. 


The Swedish Historical Society, 
Rockford, outlined plans for its 
1959-1960 program in a meeting 
at the Erlander Home museum, 
Sunday, October 11. Among 
scheduled events were the annual 
Lucia festival, the Christmas mar- 
ket, entertainment of the Scandi- 
navian Airlines’ forty-member 
men’s chorus from Stockholm and 
sponsorship of an exhibit at the 
centennial of the Augustana Lu- 


theran Church. 


Research reports on six historic 
Vandalia sites provided the pro- 
gram for the first 1959-1960 meet- 
ing of the Historical 
Society, held on September 15. 


Vandalia 


The report subjects were the Old 
State Capitol, discussed by Miss 
Alenia McCord; the Blackwell 
Printery, by Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
Hotel 
known as the Flack House), by 
Mr. Mrs. Ben Perkins; the 
home of Alexander Pope Field, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Otis Hoffman; the 
Aiken 


Dooley; Vandalia (also 


and 


Evans log cabin, by Mr. 





and Mrs. Dale Tedrick; and the 
old state burial ground, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Lynn Price. 

Officers elected at the meeting 
include Josephine Burtschi, pres- 
dent; Stanley Stewart, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. B. W. Perkins, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Otis Hoffman, treas- 
urer. 


The fall tour of the Wayne 
County Historical Society, held 
Sunday, September 27, attracted 
some forty participants, who visit- 


ed the site of the new 955-acre 


Activities of Executive 
Expanding activity in a variety of 
historical fields brought a corre- 
sponding increase in demands on 
the time of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society’s Executive Direc- 
tor Clyde C. Walton during the 
last quarter of 1959. ‘These neces- 
sitated his traveling from one end 
of the state to the other and mak- 


ing several trips outside of the 


state. A brief sunzmary of this out- 
of-Springfield schedule follows: 
October 1-3: Visited Gilcrease 
Institute at Tulsa, Oklahoma; and 
the Oklahoma Historical Society 
Library and Museum, Oklahoma 
City; addressed the History Club 
Oklahoma State 
Stillwater; and spoke informally 


at University, 
before the history faculty at the 
University of Oklahoma, Norman. 

October 6: 
Bloomington with President Rob- 
ert G. Bone of Illinois State Nor- 
mal University and State Senator 


Conferred in 
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state park near Johnsonville, the 
Brush Creek Grounds 
and the Zenith-Henson Cemetery. 


Reunion 


The White County Historical 
Society will again be headed by 
J. Robert Smith of Carmi. Other 
officers elected for the 1959-1960 
year are Henry G. Walker, vice- 
president; Mrs. Clifton Garner, 
secretary; David L. Stanley, treas- 
urer; and two new _ directors, 
James Robert Endicott and Miss 
Demaris Adams. The Society has 


a membership of 117. 


Director Increase 


David the 
transfer of the David Davis Man- 


Davis on proposed 
sion to the state. 
October g-11: Attended an- 
nual meeting of Illinois State His- 
torical Society in Wheaton. 
October 
meeting of Randolph County His- 


21: Visited annual 
torical Society at Sparta. 
October 26-27: Examined the 
Lincoln collection of the late Her- 
bert Wells Fay in DeKalb at the 
request of Illinois Attorney Gen- 
eral Grenville Beardsley. 
November 3: Guest speaker on 
Bloomington Adult Education 
Series. 
November 4: Guest at dedica- 
tion ceremonies marking the ofh- 
cial opening of the Browning Mu- 
seum at the Rock Island Arsenal. 
November 4-5: Met with local 
committee in Rockford on plans 
for the 1960 annual meeting of 


the State Historical Society. 
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Addressed 
meeting of the Civil War Round 
Table of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


November 17: 


November 18: Spoke at meet- 
ing of Quad Cities Civil War 
Round Table in Moline. 
19-21: At 
Illinois Library As- 


November annual 
meeting of 
sociation in Chicago; reported on 
plans for a statewide newspaper 
microfilming project and attended 
meeting of steering committee for 
National Library Week in Illinois. 
December 2: Addressed stu- 
dents of Faulkner School for Girls 
in Chicago as part of the school’s 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial observa- 
tion (other speakers were Ralph 
G. Newman, president of the His- 
torical Society and Newton C. 
Farr, chairman of the Board of 
the Historical Library) . 
December 4: Speaker at meet- 


ing of Jacksonville Civil War 


Round Table. 


December 8: Addressed meet- 


The Five Publishers on 


On the front cover of this issue 
of the Journal is an unusual pic- 
ture of Joseph Medill, publisher 
of the Chicago Tribune, and four 
of his grandchildren, all of whom 
later became publishers of large 
metropolitan newspapers. They 
are (seated left) Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick, of the Tribune, Medill, 
and Joseph M. Patterson, late 
publisher of the New York Daily 


News. Standing are Eleanor M. 
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ing of Saline County Historical 
Society at Harrisburg. 

December 9: Met with Direc- 
tor of Libraries, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, to discuss 
mutual problems and _ projects. 

December 10: Spoke before 
Jacksonville Chapter, D.A.R.; and 
attended organizational meeting 
of Decatur Civil War Round 
Table. 

December 11: 
the group, attended first meeting 
of the Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission of Illinois (in Springfield) . 

December 22: Attended De- 
Kalb County Circuit Court session 
at Sycamore at the request of At- 
torney General Beardsley. 

December 28-30: At 
meeting of American Historical 
Association in Chicago; conferred 


As secretary of 


annual 


with engineers and planners about 
proposed Historymobile and about 
statewide newspaper microfilm 
program. 


the Front Cover 


Patterson, former publisher of the 
Washington (D.C.) Times-Her- 
ald, and Medill McCormick, who 
preceded his brother as publisher 
of the Tribune. Joseph Medill en- 
joyed good health until the time of 
his death on March 16, 1899 
(at the of seventy-five), and 
Colonel McCormick was born on 
July 30, 1880 — all of which indi- 
cates that the picture was taken 
about 1898. 
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To preserve historical data in all possible completeness many types of material 
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